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“Flowers - by-Telephone !” 


Many a good telephone idea is blooming these days 


An important part of our telephone job 
is the never-ending effort to help other 
businesses find new and profitable ways 
to use telephone service. 

Onc of these is sending flowers by tele- 
phone. Many florists have been doing it 
for years. The idea has come along fast 
since an expanded plan was worked out 
with retail florist trade associations and 
announced at their conventions. 


Telephone men all over the country are 
working with florists to help them share 
the advantages of Flowers-by-Telephone 
with their customers. And to see that they 
have the right kind of equipment for 


their needs, including color telephones to 
match their colorful floral displays. 


By talking directly to the out-of-town 
florist, the home-town florist can find out 
quickly just what flowers are available, 
arrange details that mean so much to the 
customer, and make sure the florist gets 
the order in time for delivery. In a two- 
way telephone conversation there’s little 
chance of a mistake or misunderstanding. 
And rates are low! 

Flowers-by-Telephone is just one of 
many examples of the growing use of the 
telephone and its ever-increasing value in 
business and the home. 


Be// Telephone 


“Speeds Flowers the Personal Way” 
Florist in Worcester, Mass 


window display to advertise the send 


, uses big 


ing of “Flowers-by-Telephone.” 
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THE MIGHTIEST 


The Comptometer doesn’t do every fig- 
ure job business calls for. But it does 
so many jobs so much better, it is in 
demand practically everywhere. That’s 
the reason Comptometer has accumu- 
lated more business experience and 
more office seniority than any other 
adding-calculating machine. 
Operators like the operating ease 
and, from results, bosses can’t help 
rating its efficiency high. Inventive 
engineers gave Comptometer Floating 
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LITTLE WORKHORSE IN BUSINESS 


Touch, a synonym for operation with- 
out fatigue. Through another Compt- 
ometer first known as Direct Action, 
answers appear instantly in large read- 
able figures. The machine is unfail- 
ingly accurate. In case the operator 
does slip, signals are flashed to the 
senses—via sight, sound, touch. 
Whether this wondrous little work- 
horse can do certain jobs in your office 
better is something you may want to 
work out with the Comptometer rep- 


COMPTOMETER* 


! Other products 
! 10-Key COMPTOGRAPH® 


l 


Offices in principal 


resentative. If you'd like a demonstra- 
tion on your work, call him in. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages, or send the coupon. 

eacenaaanle 
FELT & TARRANT Mio. Co. 


r--- " 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, lilinois 


i 

! 

G3 

Gentiemen Without cost or obligation 


| want more information about the new Comptometer 
Please arrange an office demonstration 
Please arrange for a free office trial 


Name 
Company 
Address 
" City Zone 


COMPTOMETER® 


State 
DICTATION MACHINE; 
CALCULATING-ADDING MACHINE 
cities and throughout the world 























There is nothing faster* and quieter 
than the new ADDO-X 10 key 

adding machines with STEP-O-MATIC 
MULTIPLIER LEVER. ADDO-X's 
lightness and shortness of key action 
minimizes finger travel and saves operator's 
energy. Precision manufacture 


reduces operational noise to a whisper. 
Write for literature? today. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
WEST COAST BRANCH 


WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL.: DUNKIRK 5-2247 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 


* At 175 r.p.m. 


*t Also on our NEW two register 
machine 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Lumber and commercial fish- 
ing play their part in America’s 
economy. Here’s a large part of 

Way 1956 the Gray’s Harbor (Washing- 

ton fleet moored near the 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 

panys Aberdeen mill. The 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES freighter is loading hemlock foi 
the east coast 


How Are Your Press Relations? 


The Employee and the Patent | 3 Sielaft 
Executive Featherbedding Found in 9 Out of 10 Concern Next WMonth 
Should Businessmen Be Active in Political Affairs? At the request of many eu 


scribers who were interested in 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL the story of how Ditto, Inc., 


planned the communications 
Suppliers—A Company’s Lifeline system for its new building, we 


Cost Studies in Automation John L. Marley sent Phil Hirsch around to get 
More Complex Method for Cost Records the story on the office planning 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS iis i nile tee, anal 


y and *s y » ¥° ‘ - 
Does Your Pool Pay? Marilyn Fri and duplicating setups,” is an 
other subscriber-inspired story. 


Chicago Cleans Up Building Department Filing System Victor H. Frary, systems ana- 


New Systems and Equipment lyst at Abbott Laboratories, has 
written a case study showing 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION how you can “Survey and Save 


on Printing Costs 
Policies and Employees 
Do Recreation Clubs Help? 
Procedure manuals and their 
development are covered in an- 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH other report story. F. W. 
Phelps, manager of the cus- 
tomer accounting department of 
Union Electric Company, tells 
GENERAL INTEREST how an outstanding manual was 
Have You Heard of the Great White Way? loll M. Nicholson developed in his company. 


Read the Instructions 


How 58 Companies Use Tests 


Ben S. Graham, whom many 


DEPARTMENTS subscribers know well from his 


systems and methods work, sets 
American Business Notes “t New Books up some challenges in another 


Business Tips 52 Business on the March article, “Paperwork Problems 
Today and Tomorrow.” 


Cover Photo Weyerhaeuser Sales Compony $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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DO YOUR SALESMEN 
KNOW ALL THEY SHOULD 
—ABOUT CREDIT? 


Each of your company salesmen is a 
sort of assistant credit manager rep- 
resenting you in the field. For a good 
selling job, it is important that he 
have a working knowledge of credit 
principles and methods. This popular 
booklet—over 100,000 copies sold to 
date—was prepared by a top credit 
man with wide sales experience. His 
booklet— 


WILL HELP SALESMEN 6 WAYS 





it will tell them what the credit 
manager wants to know 





it will show them how to 
get credit information 





it will inform them of the 
legal phases of credit 





it will tell them how to 
guard against fraud 





it will provide them with 
33 effective credit tests 





it will convince them that 
credit is a tool for profit 





Lee | YOUR COPY 
RAC ULiaee | JUST 40 CENTS 

Siesta \QUANTITY RATES 
me (kes | OM REQUEST 


eee 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


1 ' 
j The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 1 
| 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. | 
| Send a copy of THE CREDIT SIDE OF | 
| SELLING, 40 cents is enclosed. | 
I Name 
SNS G AGRON Cee Ke re Res ee eN | 
I Street ovecee PTCCPEPECTCULT LCL I 
| 1 
| City. errr oft... erereere _] 
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Do-It-Yourself Boom continues as 
far as elevators are concerned. 
More and more companies are 
changing to push-your-own-button 
service. Standard Oil Company 
(Ind.) has announced that the ele- 
vator conversion in its general of- 
fice building at 910 South Michi- 
gan Ave. will constitute the second 
largest conversion project in down- 
town Chicago. Eleven of 12 pas- 
senger elevators now _ controlled 
manually by operators will be 
changed over to fully automatic 
Westinghouse units during a 2'%- 
year remodeling program. L. E. 
Harmon, secretary, said an effi- 
ciency increase of 20 to 25 per cent 
with the new units will require 
only 11 elevators for the nearly 
2,000 employees in the 19-story 
building. 


Keep America Beautiful cam- 
paign is spurred on among em- 
ployees of the J. M. Huber Corpo- 
ration, Borger, Texas, through 
including a “litterbag’’ in Huber 
News, employee publication of this 
manufacturer of petroleum chemi- 
cals and inks. 


Settlement of the Westinghouse 
strike marked the end of the 
longest major strike in 20 years. It 
idled some 55,000 workers in more 
than 40 plants for 156 days. Direct 
losses in wages to employees were 
around $100 million and the com- 
pany lost some $300 million in 
sales. Joseph F. Finnegan, Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, points to the 
Westinghouse strike as evidence of 
the success of America’s free col- 
lective bargaining system. Anyone 
think it doesn’t take money to be 
successful? 


Relief for Eraser Chewers is now 
in sight. You can now get “Pencil 
Pops”—an advertising pencil with 
a sucker on top. Idea Man F. C. 
Wertheim says this gimmick offers 
opportunities to say things like: 
“You’ll Lick Competition,” “Sweet- 
en Up Your Profits,” “We’re Sweet 
on Service,” “You Can’t Lick This 
Offer,”’ and so forth. Comes in 
lemon and raspberry flavors for 
teetotalers; and Scotch, bourbon, 
and rum flavors (nonalcoholic) for 
the convention and sales meeting 
market. For details and prices, 
write Abbeon Supply Co., 179-15 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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The Bates Manufacturing Company 


set up a model factory assembly line 
to introduce new stapler to the press 


There's Always Something new 
under the sun and often it’s so 
simple that most anyone would 
say, ‘Why didn’t I think of that?” 
At an open house to introduce its 
new stapler line (two-toned, no 
less), The Bates Manufacturing 
Company demonstrated an _ im- 
provement in the standard staple 
refill clip. One end is dyed red, 
warning the user that the clip is 
almost gone. It won’t upset the 
business world, but it’s an idea. 


Gates Rubber of Denver hates to 
see its workers “get off on the 
wrong foot’! For that reason, it 
arranges for every member of its 
worker family to have his or het 
pedal extremities examined twice 
yearly by a competent foot physi- 
cian. Any trivial or serious difficul- 
ties on the lower limbs level are 
adjusted at Gates’ expense! And to 
make certain that the employee's 
feet are in fine fettle, Gates pro- 
vides him or her with a certificate 
good for a spanking new pair of 
shoes every six months. As the 
piece de resistance, Gates has in- 
stalled foot vibration machines in 
worker lounges. 

These machines resemble a scale 
in outward appearance. The work- 
er steps on the device and presses 
a button! Immediately, if not 
sooner, a warm pulsating current 
flows through the “tired tootsies”’ 
for three precious moments of 
solid foot comfort! All of which, 
Gates feels, makes employees in- 
finitely more efficient from head to 
toes! 


Schraeder Brothers of Denver 
dislikes unnecessary absenteeism 
and tardiness. To all employees 
who are on the job six full months 
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without being tardy or absent, 

goes the choice of an electric 

shaver, toaster, or $25 clothing 

voucher redeemable at a men’s 

wear or ladies’ specialty shop. 

Every “half year,”” employees may \ = a - 

claim one of these premiums by Irvington is irked— 

the simple expedient of not miss- 

ing a solitary man-hour! Irv’s an A type...early bird, percolates best 
in the morning... feels frustrated waiting a half 


Because They Have Lagged hour or more before he gets the incoming mail 
behind for years, many offices are so he can plan his day... 

bogged down beneath mountains of Time taken in opening mail can waste the 
paper work, with the situation : 
tending to get worse, rather than 
better. Much of the increased work 
load has come from the require- 
ments of Government for volumin- edge off any size envelope, takes thick or thin in 
ous reports. General business ex- stride ... compact, good looking, precision-built 
pansion has also increased the to last for years ... The MailOpener helps get 
office work load. Until recently, the : 
office has relied on hiring extra 
workers instead of seeking bet- 
ter methods, systems, and ma- office, or write for free illustrated folder... 
chines, said Hugh L. Clary, presi- pass, Handy desk or wall chart of postal 
dent and founder of The Clary rates with parcel post map and zone finder 
Corporation. He pointed out that 


today’s ratio of office to plant = PITNEY-BOWES 


workers is one to four. Thirty 


years ago it was one to 30. : ; M4 MAILOPEN —R “ 
New equipment and more effec- | > tts 
tive use of the present work force r PrtNey-Bowes, INC., 


will reduce the severity of the . 2158 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. Nand 
clerical help shortage, but, Mr. ... originators of the postage meter — 
Clary points out, electrenics will Model LE ..- Offices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada 


time of a lot of people... makes the handy PB 
MailOpener a real economy . . . Opens envelopes 
as fast as you can feed it... trims a thread-like 


the mail distributed earlier, and the office get 
going earlier! ... Three models, call any PB 


a ar pra cng gp Fo nce get fast accurate copies! 


didn’t do away with autos. In the \\ | l7, save time and personnel! 


same way, both electronic and a, 
electromechanical office equipment | — 
should expand rapidly in the | — 


future. | “electronic copying machine 


Montgomery Ward & Company | , - 
is opening new catalog stores at a mimeograph stencils 


great rate. Openings are scheduled : 

for 21 during the six weeks from automatically makes offset plates 

May 3 to June 14. Fifty-one stores ‘ ia * 

have been opened since August 1, single positive copies 

1955, bringing the total to 75. . ~~ 

All on the same machine! 

You Never Know what's going to o's 

mar out of a story. The een on | NO DEVELOPING! at the 
ishop’s Service “Information \ H ; 

Please,” December 508), resulted NO CHEMICALS! es Philadelphia 

in a flood of inquiries. Reader’s jal NOMA 

Digest picked up the story and an- e Ss 

other wave of letters came in. But | SHOW 

what warmed our old and battered pra - BOOTH 

editorial hearts was a phone call. 

It seems that a couple of sisters | w +568 

are trying to find a houseman they | ' 

once had. He was a good man, and poe civslonng nnn > fia 

before the ladies pass on to their | ! hotel Biltmore Arcade, 43rd St. ond 

reward they would like to find him Madison Avenve, New York 17, New York 

so he can receive a handsome be- cael 

quest. Will Bishop’s do the job for Name___ 

them? They’ve been trying it by ities 

themselves for several years. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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AUTOMATION PLANNE 
OR YOUR BUSINES 
WH MOORES ADP 


* Automated Data Processing 








A business any size can use ADP .. . to speed operations, or improve efficiency, or 
tighten control, balance inventory, know its operations better or make decisions based 
on up-to-the-minute conditions. Whatever the need, and whatever machines are used, Moore 
forms are an important part of the system. When putting in automation, forms design and 
construction play an important part in system planning, because sound principles applied 
then show results in efficiency and economy. Moore manufactures forms only and not A D P 
machines. It brings any company the automation it needs to do its work best, regardless of 
size or number of transactions. This improvement can be applied all at once or in planned 


stages to reach the goal gradually. 


ADP is Moore’s term meaning AUTOMATED DATA PROCESSING. 
It is greater efficiency...speedier processing of information 
...continuous operation. It uses automatic machines where 
companies need them to facilitate transactions in great bulk. The 
smaller company may need only a simple system, with minimum 
equipment, for purchasing, invoicing, shipping or collecting. 


ADP will meet any requirement. 


The Moore representative knows automation and has the great 
advantage of ‘composite’ experience in helping to design many 
systems. Behind him are the resources and wide experience 
of the largest, most versatile manufacturer of business forms. 
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A complicated system becomes simple—and swift 


ADP helps a company speed customer orders through branch, office, plant. 
Moore forms take information at every point where needed. 





. Sees Be tah Sf det 


| Location #1 


or “eres 
645 miles away 







Sales Office Customer acknowledgment is Production Control The information comes Plants The incoming wire punches Tape #4. 
made and the salesman’s order typed on 4- in on machines that also punch Tape #2. Sched The plants use it to automatically type master 
part Moore forms. The machine punches the ule dates are added on automatically typed 13 orders for plant copies. This furnishes instruc 
information in Tape #1, and it is wired to... part Moore orders, punching Tape #3 for... tions to start producing the customers’ orders 





— 


Down the Hall 


450 miles away 
e4 





Main Office Meanwhile, duplicates of Tape Machine Accounting Tape #5 feeds the sales The Decision Makers Now sales figures are 
#3 have been received and will be used to pre- and shipment figures into card punches. The up-to-the-minute. Decisions are based on com 
pare customer invoices, on Moore forms. A by- punched cards are put through electronic equip- pany conditions today, not yesterday or last 
product is Tape #5 containing selective data. ment for analyses of sales and other reports month. Such control was never possible before. 


Moore forms are the heart of the system...they deliver the ADP benefits 








They take the information where Moore forms, of every kind and 

it’s meeded. Now orders are ac- description, are designed to fit 

knowledged immediately and filled any business system, even a sim- 

the same day in most cases. ple operation. Any company, 

Accuracy has become the rule. large or small, can enjoy A D P 

Specifications are right and de- benefits like those above and can 

aiteccs scriptions detailed, with errors in — start by calling the Moore man 

: : transmitting now practically non- in. He’s in the Classified or can 

4-part 13-part Pro- existent. Management knows be reached by writing the near- 
Order Form duction Order Invoice what’s going on and has control. est Moore office, below. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y¥.* DENTON, TEXAS » EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. 
Over 300 offices and factories across U.S, and Canada 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1” to 


44”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


STO 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-5 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


8 


Lottou. crom reapers 


Square Sausages 


I saw a very interesting article in 
your March issue (1956) on a public 
relations firm which offered you the 
success story of a meat packing com- 
pany—Home Packing Company of 
Terre Haute, Ind. Could you please 
send us more information on “square 
sausages,” and photos. 

LEROY W. HORNE 
Kraft Foods Company 
Chicago, Il. 


Correct or Rewrite 


“To Correct or Rewrite?” by Cleo 
Click (February 1956 AMERICAN BuSsI- 
NESS) would be interesting to the 
members of the Riverside Chapter of 
The National Secretaries Association. 
May we have permission to print this 
article in our monthly bulletin? 


MARION R. HOLSTEEN 
Editor 
Riverside, Calif. 


Dream Letter 


We have been a _ subscriber to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS for a period of 
about 15 or 20 years, and enjoy it 
very much. 

To be frank with you, we even 
purchased much of the equipment 
advertised in your magazine. We have 
had three branch offices for a period 
of from one to eight years in 
Wisconsin. 

We are now in the process of pre- 
paring a branch manager’s procedure 
manual, and are looking for as much 
information as we can get to help us 
prepare this manual. Do you have 
any publications or any booklets or 
mimeographed information that 
would help us in preparing this 
manual? These branch managers are 
under our supervision, but not im- 
mediate supervision. We only contact 
them possibly once or twice a month, 
for just a few hours, plus a monthly 
meeting that we have at our Milwau- 
kee main office. These young men 
must make their own decisions and 
we would like to have as much in- 
formation as possible so that they 
may be properly guided in their 
operation. 


HENRY TURRIE 
Wil-Kil Pest Control Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

We are sending a copy of “Blue- 
print for Building a Personnel Man- 
agement Manual.” You will find much 
material in here that will be of as- 
sistance to branch managers. Next 
month we will publish a handbook on 
the preparation of office manuals 


which will also be of interest to you. 

I don’t know if you know about our 
special offer on AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
but we are including, with each 26- 
issue subscription, a copy of our 480- 
page Executives Handbook. This 
should be very useful to young men 
who are making their own decisions 
in branch offices. 


Pension Plans 


Our association is in the process of 
setting up a pension plan, which was 
recently negotiated with the Union. 
It seems very few of our members 
know very much about this subject. 

The thought occurred to me that 
you might have some information, or 
could direct me, so that I could learn 
something about setting up a pension 
plan. 

CHARLES WILHELM 
Lincoln Photo-Engraving Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The 

Republic 


developed by 
Aviation Corporation and 
Lodge No. 1987, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, will be of 
interest to you. Highlights of this 
agreement are enclosed with other 
information that will be helpful 

Magnus Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, has done a terrific job of 
explaining the company retirement 
plan to employees. Using a question- 
and-answer style that is unique in its 
simplicity and informality, the com- 
pany has reduced the 60-page trust 
agreement into five pages. H. Y. 
Barrow, secretary, passed it along 
and we are reproducing it in the June 
issue of Personnel Administration 
Service. 

There is a mistaken idea that a 
pension fund is an obligation of the 
employer, who agrees to pay the em- 
ployee a fixed pension for the re- 
mainder of his life. That is true of 
“nay as you go” plans, but in the self- 
administered trusts the commitment 
is between trust and employee 


pension plan 


Twenty-nine Do's and Don'ts 


If you have a list of the “29 Do’s 
and Don’ts for Business Girls,” (July 
1950) I would appreciate your send- 
ing a copy. 

ADRIENNE SOPHER 
Talman Federal Savings & Loan 

Assn. of Chicago 

Chicago, Tl. 


Sorry, all out. But we’re sending 
two booklets, “Poise” and “Keys to 
Etiquette for the Business Girl,” both 
published by Dartnell. These cover 
the same points brought out by the 
earlier article. 
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Yoicks, Where's Tally Ho? 


We have not thanked you for the 
considerable trouble you must have 
gone to before sending our inquiry to 
Samuel Fox & Company of Sheffield, 
England. They advised us promptly 
that they had made tool steels before 
the last war under the “Tally Ho” 
brand, but have never made loose- 
leaf binder metals. 

G. W. GREEN 
G. W. Green & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
Melbourne, C. I. 

Maybe some subscriber can help 
us get in touch with the manufacturer 
who used to make loose-leaf binder 
metals under the trade name of “Tally 
Ho.” 


Look for the Loophole 


This is in answer to your request 
for thoughts (“Let’s Sell the Busi- 
ness’’—AMERICAN BUSINESS, February 
1956) on so-called “tax dodging,” and 
should loopholes be “plugged.” 

In my thinking, you should always 
take any legal advantage which 
exists. You play by the rules of the 
game. As a teen-ager I played basket- 
ball at the YMCA, but many things 
we used to do then are “fouls” now. 
This doesn’t mean we were illegal, it 
means the rules have changed. So it 
is With our tax structure. As the law 
changes we play the game by the new 
rules. Commodore Vanderbilt would 
land in prison by today’s laws; but for 
his day, when no law existed, he was 
not illegal. 

As in most games, the rules change 
for the greatest good to the greatest 
number. If the “plugging” of so-called 
“loopholes” creates good for the ma- 
jority then O.K., but if such change 
applies only to a limited few then I 
see no fairness. Our history books 
tell us we fought a Revolutionary 
War against taxation without repre- 
sentation. It seems 180 years later 
the problem is still with us in that 
all are not equally taxed or repre- 
sented. Is it an old maid’s fault be- 
cause no one asked to marry her? 
Yet her exemption status penalizes 
her for a condition beyond her con- 
trol. On the other hand, a bachelor 
wants it that way, but both have the 
same exemption—$600 Federal 
$1,000 New York State. 

Until someone finds a uniform way 
of taxing all, or a common factor for 
taxing all, these so-called “holes” of 
“dodging” and inequality will exist. 
In addition to the regular holes there 
are also those differences of inter- 
pretation of the law, which create 
even more holes. 

So, for now, I say play by the rules 
and use the “holes,” or lack of rules, 
to your best advantage. 


SYDNEY W. ToREY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Thanks for your thoughts. There 
are those among us who are not able 
to compare taxes with any game, 
except, maybe, Russian roulette. 
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Budget Programs 


We are very much interested in and 
impressed by the article, “What Can a 
Budget Program Accomplish?” by 
Avant and Franking in your March 
issue. In the normal dissemination of 
information to our member companies 
we publish a monthly bulletin of in- 
teresting items and would like per- 
mission to use this article 
ALDEN F. JACOBS 
Assistant Treasurer 
Life Office Management Association 
New York, N. Y. 


Launching New Product 


We are well acquainted with your 
sales and sales management services 
We are planning to launch a new 
product in the proprietary drug field. 
Since we have had experience only in 
the chemical specialty field, we are 
looking for assistance in introducing 
this over-the-counter product. 


H. L. PARKS 
Parks Laboratories 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


All our services are publications 
We offer no direct consulting service. 
However, we are attaching some case 
material which may interest you 


Executive Planes 


We are making a thorough survey 
of the potential value of the use of 
aircraft by our department in both 
field project use and for executive 
travel. In this connection, we are in- 
terested in securing facts on the cost 
of operation per mile on various types 
of aircraft as well as any facts on the 
value of time saved in executive use 
as related to the cost of slower forms 
of transportation. 


L. P. VoIcT 

Conservation Director 

State of Wisconsin Conservation 
Dept. 

Madison, Wis. 


Good Training Program 


I would like to obtain 35 reprints 
on the article, “What Are the Basics 
in a Good Training Program?” by 
King Evans, manager of the industrial 
training department of the Marathon 
Corporation, that appeared in the 
February 1956 issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 

F. J. KONECNY 

Executive Assistant 

Texas Engineering Extension Service 
College Station, Texas 


We do not stock reprints and our 
minimum order is 100 reprints which, 
in this case, would cost $23.50, plus 
postage. However, you may reproduce 
the article, giving us and the author 
the usual credit. 





Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Is this man a’ Loafer’? 


Not necessarily. When a man has to put 
his feet on his desk to get comfortable 
his desk or chair may be at fault 


Some men think best with their feet on the desk. 
But most people have to assume this posture be- 
cause their chairs or desks are uncomfortable. 
Even with his feet on the floor, the uncomfort- 
able person wastes a lot of time. He gets tired 
easier, his efficiency drops. 


“Built Like o 
7 Skyscraper” 


Shaw-Walker New Low Desks and 
Correct Seating Chairs are time- 
engineered to compel the most rest - 
ful, healthful position, daylong. 
The man or woman who uses 
them is more alert. They can’t help 
but turn out better work, faster. 

It’s the same with all the other 
Shaw-Walker equipment—files, payroll equip- 
ment, systems, Fire-Files. They’re made to help 
office workers get more done, more easily, more 
quickly. Get the facts in our 292-page Office 
Guide. Free, when requested on business letter- 
head. Write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 75, Mich. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 


Muskegon 75, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


GHAW-WALKER 
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How 58 Companies Use Tests 


Take the best of the tests published for employee 
Selection or upgrading, and there’s something 
wrong with them. There isn’t a perfect test on the 
market, no matter who gives it or who interprets 
it. That’s one thing you'll get out of reading be- 
tween the lines of the answers received in Dart- 
nell’s survey of employee testing techniques. But 
there are many good tests and there are many 
people qualified to interpret results among the 76 
per cent of companies using them at some stage of 
their personnel programs. 

Perfect Circle Corporation has been using tests 
for more than 14 years. Says O. M. Aders, manager 
of personnel development, “We have tested more 
than 20,000 industrial employees and several hun- 
dred salesmen and engineers. This experience has 
proved to us that a good test battery is an indis- 
pensable part of our selection procedure. Further- 
more, its greatest value comes in the after-use—in 
development, upgrading, promotion, and transfer. 
This use has value beyond comprehension. Also, the 
tests are practically indispensable for counseling 
those who are emotionally disturbed and those seek- 
ing vocational guidance.” 

Top management at Perfect Circle says, “When 
we have gone contrary to the tests, we have always 
regretted such action. Three times in a row we hired 
when the test data said ‘No,’ and in each case we 
lost a man, a lot of time, and several thousand 
dollars.” 

Another direct quote from Mr. Aders para- 
phrases what anyone who knows how to use tests 
will say: “Whenever the tests seem to fail, we in- 
variably find poor administration, improper inter- 
pretation, or some carelessness in using the infor- 





HOW 58 COMPANIES USE TESTS 


PURPOSE NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


Selection of new employees 
To determine training needs 


To discover areas of employee 
dissatisfaction 


For upgrading to higher skilled 
jobs and supervision.... 


To evaluate training program 
effectiveness 


For counseling on attitude 
problems 











mation, Anyone using tests must never lose sight 
of the fact that tests are a valuable tool designed 
to aid, and not supplant, personnel administration. 
Like all good and valuable tools, they may be 
abused by ignorance and carelessness, or they may 
be proved immeasurably valuable when skillfully 
and wisely used.” 

If you check any large sample of companies, 
you’re going to find opinions ranging from, “Tests 
stink,” to, “They’re the best tool in my bag.” You 
will also find some who think they compare with 
the Delphic oracle—just a few, and usually these 
will be people with short experience or a new ac- 
quaintance with testing. At first, the tests seem al- 
most miraculous to some, especially if they test in 
the genius scale themselves, or if a few predictions 
hit on the nose. Those who think tests are for the 
birds usually fall in the category of executives who 
find from the preference tests that they should have 
been choir leaders, artists, or clerks (and some of 
these have occupational ulcers); or those who have 
hired outstanding men and been dissatisfied with 
results (for which there could be any number of 
reasons), 


Which Companies Use Tests? Eighty out of every 
110 companies use tests in either the selection of 
employees, or somewhere along the line in up- 
grading or checking for special types of work. Most 
of the companies using tests—77—use them in se- 
lection of rank-and-file employees. 

The tests range from the simple to tests as com- 
plex as the General Content Test of the Armed 
Forces. The sample is weighted on the side of large 
companies—500 employees or more. However, a 
review of the claims from the smaller companies 
shows tests to be second only to Santa Claus, during 
the early years of experience, and tempered with a 
little gall and wormwood as the time wears on and 
the fallibility of tests is occasionally demonstrated. 

In the space available, it may suffice to repeat a 
well-worn phrase: “Companies are like individuals,”’ 
and tests—like suits—don’t fit without tailoring. In 
line with that, listen to the experience of New Eng- 
land’s largest lumber and building material dis- 
tributors, L. Grossman Sons, Inc., as related by 
Herbert P. Bearsak, the personnel manager: 

“At Grossman’s, until three years ago, no use 
was made of psychological testing in evaluating the 
potential of applicants and selecting employees for 
promotion, Our first step was the use of various 
pencil and paper tests which were purchased from 
reputable publishing firms. After using these tests 
for about a month and a half, we realized that we 





were wasting our money and time on something 
which could not be an effective measure in de- 
termining the potential of an individual taking these 
tests. 

“The next step was to send our applicants to a 
local university for personnel appraisal; and after 
about a month, we realized that this method, too, 
was inadequate. The reports we received were not 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover the needs of the 
company. 

“We then considered another means—that of 
‘Mail Testing.’ This is the type of testing program 
whereby we would administer a battery of tests to 
an applicant, and then mail the package away to be 
evaluated so that we could receive a written report 
by return mail. After extensive investigation, we 
realized that this type of testing program could not 
properly serve our needs; and, therefore, looked 
elsewhere, 

“TI have always felt that each company had its 
own specific problems to cope with—that no one 
testing program could be good for all. {In other 
words—this was one case where ‘What is good for 
one is NOT good for all.’ We, therefore, employed 
a clinical psychologist to do a thorough research 
study into the requirements of a successful man in 
our various sales departments, as well as those of 
administrative capacities. 

“After running a validation study over a period 
of four weeks, and administering tests to both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful personnel, the psychologist 
was able to determine the qualifications necessary 
for an effective man in each position. The testing 
program which was set up has been so effective 
that we were able to reduce employment turnover 
by 150 per cent, decrease the number of voluntary 
quits by 50 per cent, and reduce the number of dis- 
charges because an employee was not qualified by 
almost 300 per cent. 

“Testing is used to determine the applicant’s 
capabilities and potential for advancement. Upon 
receipt of a written report from the clinical psy- 
chologist, we are then able to establish a training 
program for newly hired employees, who are thor- 
oughly trained in the necessary departments. At 





AREAS MEASURED BY TESTS 
AREA OF MEASUREMENT NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


Mental alertness. Varied types 
of intelligence tests 49 


Interest and preference ll 


Special skills and aptitudes for 
certain types of jobs 32 


Personality traits. Feelings 
and attitudes about himself and 
others 


Specific operation skills on 
machines or equipment. These 
are made up for each particular 
job (not including union appren- 
ticeship tests) 


Knowledge tests. Gauged to 
measure knowledge of supervision, 
stenographic terms, company 
regulations, etc 











the same time, we are also able to minimize and 
direct the individual away from those areas in 
which he will have difficulty, or where he will not 
enjoy job satisfaction. Job satisfaction is stressed, 
because we believe there is a definite correlation 
between the ability of a man to produce effectively, 
and his liking for the job. This also eliminates our 
having to recheck the employee’s work, because we 
can almost assume, or even insure, that what he 
does will be done properly. For example, if a man 
is interested in and has aptitude for sales, rather 
than administrative work, it would be ridiculous 
to assume that he could do an effective job and be 
happy in work which required paying attention to 
clerical details and little association with people. 

“The tests which are employed by these consult- 
ing psychologists measure intelligence, interests, 
aptitudes, and personality. In preparing the indi- 
vidual for testing, we explain to the applicant that 
these tests are for his benefit, as well as the com- 
pany’s—that it will enable the company to deter- 
mine in advance where to properly place him with 
the company, and will insure him that he has po- 
tential for advancement within a given field. We 
explain to the applicant that both he and the com- 
pany will benefit, that the tests are designed solely 
for our particular company, and that if he is em- 
ployed he may be assured of job success and con- 
tinued advancement. At the same time, we point out 
to him that it is better to know before he is em- 
ployed that he is able to perform a certain job; 
otherwise, in a few months he might be dissatisfied 
and would start looking for a new position—or the 
company would recognize his inability to perform 
the work, which would make it necessary to trans- 
fer him or let him go. 

“Since using the psychological testing program, 
we have been able to employ a better qualified ap- 
plicant, build up a reserve of potential for advance- 
ment, and receive full co-operation from our entire 
staff of employees, because they realize that the 
testing program is of benefit not only to the com- 
pany, but to themselves—because it insures ad- 
vancement in an area which will allow the greatest 
job satisfactions, as well as financial success. 

“The consulting firm states, and I agree, that 
psychological testing has its place; that it should 
never replace the judgment of a personnel man- 
ager, but should be complementary to it. We also 
realize that a testing program is not something 
which can be pulled out of a file, administered to 
an applicant, and selection made solely on the basis 
of the score that the individual receives. Rather, a 
psychological testing program consisting of scien- 
tifically validated testing batteries, combined with 
an individual consultant’s services, will insure most 
effective utilization of all available techniques.” 


Who Adnministers the Tests? In response to this 
question, most respondents stated test administra- 
tion was the personnel department’s function. The 
replies follow: 


Personnel or employment office ...... 33 
Outside consulting group ........... 11 
Office manager ; % 
Department head ..................... 

Other ......... 





How Are Your Press Relations? 


By L. F. Van Houten 


EVER before in history has so 

much been written about so 
little. Never has there been such a 
disparity between the quality and 
the quantity of company “news re- 
leases” clogging the editorial mail. 
Never was there a greater disre- 
gard for news and publicity values. 
Never have corporate expenditures 
for paper, ink, and fees to so-called 
publicity and public relations coun- 
selors been tossed to the winds 
with such abandon. 

In the mountainous piles of mail, 
which face editors at least twice 
a day, is some worthy mate- 
rial from worthy sources—a little. 
But the bulk of the heap goes sail- 
ing into the wastebasket. Then 
there’s the problem of finding room 
for even a small portion of the 
“legitimate” news. Editors soon 
learn which material to give no 
more than a glance. 

If you are wondering whether 
your company’s news releases fall 
into the category of wasted effort, 
there’s a simple way to find out. 
Lock over some recent releases and 
ask yourself, “What good will it 
do the company?” If you can’t an- 
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swer the question to your satis- 
faction, try it on the department or 
agency which prepared the mate- 
rial in the first place. This is the 
criterion of a company’s publicity 
and promotion efforts. You would 
not think of buying equipment for 
which there was no use. Yet many 
executives approve news releases 
which serve no purpose except to 
get the company name into the 
wastebasket. 

Editors don’t use material just 
because it comes from well-known 
companies. The reason you see so 
much material from certain oil 
companies, manufacturers, banks, 
publishers, and others in your daily 
paper and various magazines, is be- 
cause the material has news or in- 
terest value, because it is useful 
information, or because it is well- 
written and contains essential in- 
formation. Too many otherwise 
good news stories are not pub- 
lished because they duck impor- 
tant issues, giving only part of the 
story. Editors quickly spot weasel- 
wording in a news release. 

Most editors thought that the 
day of the hokum publicity man 


was gone. But, lately, news releases 
have started appearing which con- 
tain such phrases as, ‘““We are mak- 
ing a test to see if your publication 
is suited to our advertising. Please 
send us clippings,” or, “We are 
planning a large advertising cam- 
paign and are considering your 
magazine (or ‘paper’); if we get 
an adequate response from this 
story on our Super-Duper Pipe 
Rodderouter, you will be included 
in the campaign.” That type of re- 
lease goes smack-dab into waste- 
baskets, but not the name of the 
company permitting such a release 
to be sent out. That’s filed away in 
the editor’s head, and any future 
releases from this source are high- 
ly suspect, if even considered. 


‘Send Us Checking Copies" 


It is understandable that any 
company sending out news releases 
likes to know what reception the 
stories get. A few companies and 
many so-called public relations 
agencies are now requesting check- 
ing copies. They want free pub- 


Continued on page 36) 
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Plastic tail cones for KC-97 fuselage 
sections are made by outside firm 


Giant forging presses of a subcon- 
tractor make heavy forged flanges 
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Component for a turbojet is machined on lathe at subcontractor who began 
operations in an abandoned army barracks, now has $100,000 in machine tools 


Suppliers—A Company’s|| 


UNDREDS of arteries reach 

out from the heart of Ryan 
Aeronautical Company into shops, 
large and small, in all parts of the 
United States. 

These arteries are the life-sus- 
taining supply lines that keep our 
national industry vigorous and 
healthy. Without these channels 
through which flow the products of 
myriads of small businesses, the 
very existence of a plant such as 
Ryan would be imperiled. 

The job of building airplanes, 
missiles, and aircraft engines is not 
restricted to defense production 
centers, such as San Diego, the 
home of Ryan. An order placed for 
a jet engine component here may 
affect the lives of families in a dis- 
tant rural community, where an 
enterprising machinist has set up 
a small shop and has become ex- 
pert at his chosen task. 

Of the $40 million in total expen- 
ditures by Ryan in 1954, a typical 
postwar year, about $20 million 
went to some 2,750 outside subcon- 
tractors and suppliers from whom 
Ryan purchased materials and 
services in order to keep its own 
machinery humming. 

The defense dollar is split many 
ways, with small business absorb- 
ing a large chunk. More than 75 
per cent of all purchase orders at 
Ryan are issued to small businesses 


companies with less than 500 
employees. In dollar volume, at 
least 50 per cent of all outside pro- 
duction is performed by firms in 
this category. 

Specialization has made decen- 
tralization an essential feature of 
America’s efficient production sys- 
tem. In this jet, atomic age of com- 
plex, intricate technology, no plant 
can long continue to be self-suf- 
ficient. A far-flung network of sup- 
ply sources has been established, 
not by Government edict, but by 
the natural flowering of competi- 
tive enterprise, with the fittest and 
most ingenious surviving. And 
through such Federal agencies as 
the Small Business Administration, 
the Government is determined to 
maintain the vitality of the system. 

The average small machine shop 
with which Ryan does business 
holds an unusual and often an in- 
dispensable position because of its 
flexibility, its low overhead, an 
available labor supply, and the ex- 
pert knowledge of its personnel in 
certain specialties. 

A small shop can quickly switch 
production from one item to an- 
other. This ability is important, 
particularly when limited quanti- 
ties are required and the facilities 
of the prime contractor are over- 
loaded on major components. 

Some subcontractors have _ be- 
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Chief of Materiel M. K. Smith directs 
purchasing, outside production, traffic 


come so specialized that they have 
devoted their entire plant for long 
periods of time to the output of 
only one type of product. Through 
such specialization, they have cut 
their costs to a virtually irreducible 
minimum, a figure the contractor 
could not possibly equal. The re- 
sult, when multiplied by many sub- 
contractors contributing to a par- 
ticular assembly, means a _ less 
expensive finished product. 

Thomas B. Smiley, president of 
Allied Engineers, Inc., in the rural 
community of Lakeside, San Diego 
County, typifies a success story 
built on specialization. Until World 
War II, he operated a private flying 
service which was forced out of 
this area when such activities were 
moved inland. 

In 1942, he learned that Ryan 
would need a tremendous quantity 
of stainless steel balls used in ball- 
and-socket joints which provide 
flexibility for high temperature 
aircraft engine exhaust systems. 

At the time, there was consider- 
able competition in the field, but 
not until Mr. Smiley devised ma- 
chines that would eliminate a large 
amount of handwork, was it pos- 
sible to perform the necessary op- 
eration—boring rough castings to 
proper dimensions—in mass lots. 

Since 1942, Smiley’s Western 
States Flying Service, a company 
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Outside Production Supervisor William Sloan (left) and an engineer, W. B. 
Doukas, prepare for a fast visit to several subcontractors, using a Ryan plane 


It cost one company $1.50 to make a part a subcontractor 
could handle for 13 cents. But can you depend on subcon- 
tractors? How can you make sure? Here's the experience of 
a firm that has had success in dealing with this aspect 


which also owns Allied Engineers, 
Inc., has done work only for Ryan, 
and has produced only stainless 
steel balls of varying sizes—more 
than 2.5 million of them. The com- 
pany has turned out as many as 
86,000 units in a single week with 
350 employees, at war’s peak. 

“Doing an entire job under one 
roof does not necessarily mean that 
the finished product will be cheap- 
er,”’ says M. K. Smith, Ryan direc- 
tor of materiel. 

“Many a subcontractor is 
equipped to perform specialized 
work for much less than the prime 
contractor. It is the responsibility 
of every large manufacturer to 
constantly search for sources of 
supply that can furnish items for 
less cost than they can be produced 
for in his own plant.” 

The cost spread between a con- 
tractor and a subcontractor can 
sometimes be unbelievably great. 
One manufacturer learned that a 
part he was making for $1.50 
would cost him only 13 cents in a 
subcontractor’s plant. 

Ryan’s policy in subcontracting 
work is that of the “good neigh- 
bor,” from a practical as well as 
friendly standpoint. 

“We like to award as much of 
our business as possible to local 
firms,” Mr. Smith says. “This not 
only helps strengthen the com- 


munity’s economy, but enables us 
to maintain closer liaison with the 
subcontractor.” 

Thus, the major proportion of 
Ryan’s outside production is done 
in shops in the Southern California 
area, around San Diego and Los 
Angeles, A full-time liaison office is 
maintained in Los Angeles for con- 
stant contact with suppliers in that 
vicinity. 

Many items are not available in 
Southern California, due to lack of 
plant capacity for equipment. For 
instance, Ryan must depend on 
such plants as American Welding 
and Manufacturing Co., Warren, 
Ohio; and Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Bradford, Pa., for large flash- 
welded stainless steel rings used in 
jet engines and afterburners. Ryan 
has done business with subcontrac- 
tors in Portland, Ore., where flame 
holders for afterburners were pro- 
duced. At present, Ryan depends 
on an overseas supplier, in Scot- 
land, for exhaust system clamps 
made under a Scottish patent. 

Expansion of subcontracting ac- 
tivities has been phenomenal in re- 
cent years. Just prior to the 
Korean war, in 1950, Ryan used 
50 subcontractors. Today, almost 
1,300 firms have been cleared as 
approved sources. 

Ryan has an open door for every 
small businessman who believes he 
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can produce something for the 
company. 

“When we are approached by a 
company with which we _ have 
never done business, we obtain its 
facilities list, clear its credit, and 
check its quality control by send- 
ing one of our own inspectors into 
its plant to determine the methods 
used,” Mr. Smith explained. 

A potential subcontractor just 
doesn’t walk in and pick up an 
order. His solvency is a matter of 
prime concern to the contractor, 
who can’t afford the risk of a job 
being shut down at a critical point 
because of inability to finance it. 
Even after an order is placed, Ryan 
keeps extremely close watch on its 
progress, financially as well as 
qualitywise. 

Experts from Ryan go into the 
subcontractor’s plant and advise 
him on processing problems. A sub- 
contractor who might be ready to 
toss in the sponge on a complicated 
job has often been assisted by 
Ryan over the rough spots. 

Recently, Norman Shaw, execu- 
tive adviser to Mr. Smith, was 
camped for four weeks, including 
Saturdays and Sundays, at a sub- 
contractor’s plant when serious 
fabrication troubles arose. The sub- 
contractor’s own engineers had vir- 
tually decided that the problem 
could not be overcome. Mr. Shaw 
stubbornly insisted it could be, and 
he developed a method that con- 
quered the difficulty. 

This would lead to the correct 
assumption that an outside produc- 
tion representative ought to be a 
practical, if not a graduate, en- 
gineer. The ideal buyer represent- 
ing a purchaser of subcontractor’s 
goods has some knowledge of both 
engineering and shop practices, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, who feels he 
has one of the best procurement 
“teams” in the industry. 

When Ryan wins a contract, its 
planners decide what is to be pro- 
duced in the plant and what is to 
be subcontracted, on the basis of 
available plant capacity and know- 
how of the outside producers. A 
special committee is set up within 
Ryan to review the recommenda- 
tions of the planners, to determine 
whether parts earmarked for in- 
side production could actually be 
done cheaper outside—always, of 
course, within the quality require- 
ments. Another important function 
of the committee is to ascertain 
that the planning, blueprints, speci- 
fications, tooling, and material are 
correct, assuring the vendor of a 
complete “package.” 

After production is started in the 
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Ryan plant, actual costs are deter- 
mined and, if Ryan experts believe 
that in certain specialized situa- 
tions the job might be done for less 
cost outside, quotations are sought. 
Ryan’s philosophy is that no plant 
can afford to be self-centered. 

Once a job is subcontracted, the 
subcontractor will find Ryan people 
at his beck and call. Ryan has 
helped subcontractors procure ad- 
ditional equipment, has watched 
closely over production and inspec- 
tion methods, and has assisted in 
meeting delivery schedules. One 
off-schedule subcontractor can 
throw sand into a smooth-running 
final assembly operation at the 
Ryan plant. 

Ryan’s outside production ad- 
visory committee, headed by Lewis 
Pratt, methods engineering super- 
visor, represents a cross section of 
every activity in the plant. Its 
members are from engineering, 
methods engineering, production 
control, material control, tool con- 
trol, production engineering, in- 
spection, estimating, costs, systems 
and procedures, and outside pro- 
duction departments. 

Not only does this committee 
constantly seek to determine 
whether work should be “farmed 
out,” but it reviews the work be- 
ing performed by subcontractors. 
Occasionally, it is decided that suf- 
ficient facilities are now available 
to make practicable a recall of cer- 
tain jobs into the Ryan plant. 

William P. Sloan, Ryan’s outside 
production supervisor, is an Air 
Force Reserve Lieutenant Colonel, 
whose constant flying trips to sub- 
contractors have become legend in 
the industry. On a typical liaison 
trip, Mr. Sloan will leave Lind- 
bergh Field, adjoining Ryan’s plant 
in San Diego, at 9 a.m., in the com- 
pany’s Navion. He'll be accom- 
panied by an engineer. At Glendale, 
near Los Angeles, a discussion will 
be held with an engineering firm 
on technical problems involved in 
a secret project at Ryan. Then Mr. 
Sloan will take off for the Long 
Beach airport, where he’ll witness 
foolproof running of stretch form 
equipment being used for work on 
the Ryan “Firebee” drone missile. 

After this stop, he’ll fly to the 
field at Compton, where he’ll pick 
up name plates for rocket engines 
—a small but essential item which 
had been holding up a shipment. 
In Compton, he will meet a sub- 
contractor from the Los Angeles 
area to discuss a tooling problem. 
At 2:45 p.m., Mr. Sloan and the 
engineer will be back at Lindbergh 
Field. 


Mr. Sloan is proud of the fact 
that Ryan’s subcontractors have 
established the lowest “shortage” 
rate of any group dealing with an 
outside production department in 
the industry. For the past 18 
months, there has been less than 
one per cent critical shortages, the 
kind which cause a potential line 
shutdown for failure to meet de- 
livery schedules. 

“This is attributable to our 
policy of placing sole responsibility 
for the execution of a contract on 
each of our individual buyers,” Mr. 
Sloan explains. “Each buyer must 
make sure that the material is sent 
to the vendor, that he has proper 
tooling, that he meets his schedule, 
and that the parts pass receiving 
inspection. 

“Divided responsibility, such as 
that in which follow-up men are 
used after the orders are placed by 
the buyers, is avoided.” 

Each of Ryan’s buyers special- 
izes in a different type of purchas- 
ing. Outside production is divided 
into three sections—forging, cast- 
ing, and machining; sheet metal; 
and tooling. Each buyer in these 
divisions is a specialist in the vari- 
ous procurement categories. 

Mr. Smith is such a firm believer 
in the principle of broadening the 
Nation’s industrial base by keeping 
small business strong that he re- 
cently was appointed a member of 
the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s national board of field ad- 
visers, representing a large por- 
tion of southwestern United States. 

Small businessmen themselves 
fail to take advantage of the as- 
sistance the Government can give 
them, Mr. Smith has learned. 

“There are 17,000 small busi- 
nesses in Southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Clark County, Nevada 
my jurisdiction—but only 1,800 
are registered with the S.B.A.,” 
he said. “Such registration is es- 
sential so that when the Govern- 
ment needs products these com- 
panies are qualified to produce, 
they’ll get notice that bids will be 
called. Uncle Sam is ready to help 
the small businessman.” 

Ryan is cast in a double role. 
While it is a prime contractor on 
certain major projects, it is also a 
subcontractor itself—a subcontrac- 
tor who deals with subcontractors. 
The company therefore  under- 
stands the position of both, and 
must insist on the highest level of 
production performance from its 
subcontractors. Ryan must win its 
business in sharp competition with 
dozens of other firms. Hence, it 
must require the utmost in quality. 
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Employees and animals are happy 
with this employee-developed kennel 


OMETIMES a pain in the cor- 

porate neck can be turned into 
a bulge in the hip pocket. This is 
often accomplished through re- 
search on the product or service 
of the company. It has been com- 
mon practice for companies to 
have employees engaged in re- 
search and engineering sign $1 re- 
lease contracts assigning to the 
company all rights to inventions 
and product developments  dis- 
covered in the course of their 
work. This has made for some 
hard feelings. Today, there is a 
swing away from the dollar re- 
lease to a much more rewarding 
program. 

A few years ago, United Air 
Lines needed a disposable oxygen 
mask to use in the giant main- 
liners. Two nontechnical employees 
in the service department worked 
on the problem in their spare time 
and came up with the type of mask 
that was needed. In many com- 
panies, the job might have ended 
at that point. Not so at United Air 
Lines. This disposable oxygen mask 
was shown to doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals, and other airlines. United 
found that there was interest in 
this new product. 

The mask was revolutionary in 
its construction because it was 
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The Patent 


By T. J. Sielaff 


made out of inexpensive plastic 
and could be thrown away after 
being used once. A patent appli- 
cation was filed, and a medical 
supply manufacturer was licensed 
to produce it. Thousands of these 
masks are now sold each year to 
hospitals, the armed forces, and 
other airlines. United receives a 
royalty on each one that is sold, 
and the two service department 
employees who developed the prod- 
uct have received monetary awards 
from United Air Lines. 

At one time, pilots and passen- 
gers objected to the transporting 
of dogs on passenger planes. This 
problem was studied by United’s 
medical department. They solved 
the problem by developing a dog 
crate with a pan under it which 
contained harmless _ disinfecting 
and deodorizing chemicals. Other 
airlines wanted to use this dog 
kennel. United licensed a manu- 
facturer in Los Angeles to make 
it. Now, hundreds of these dog 
crates are sold each year to people 
who want to transport dogs. 

Each year, the employees at 
United Air Lines develop numer- 
ous new products that are intended 
only to solve company problems. 
But, the devices are of interest to 
people outside of the company. By 


On the table is a group of products developed by employees at United Air 
Lines under its patent plan. You'll recognize some that have helped you 
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patenting these new products and 
licensing some manufacturer to 
produce them, United is able to ob- 
tain revenue for both the company 
and the inventive employees. Some- 
times the revenue is small and 
merely helps the airline to offset a 
portion of the development cost. 
At other times, both the company 
and the employee make appreci- 
able gains. 

Products range from special cas- 
seroles for serving food, to heavy 
machinery especially designed for 
aircraft maintenance. United Air 
Lines is willing to have the new 
inventions made available to 
others, but prefers not to manu- 
facture any of the products be- 
cause its business is to operate 
an airline. Manufacturing would, 
of course, interfere with this pri- 
mary responsibility. 

At United Air Lines, there is a 
committee of seven people who 
evaluate the new product ideas 
that are developed by employees. A 
full-time co-ordinator works for 
the committee in order to carry 
out all of the duties that are re- 
quired in patenting and promoting 
new products. Floyd Drake is 
the first and only co-ordinator. He 
has been at the job for nine years 


(Continued on page 38) 




















Life in the secretarial pool is considerably improved by light, colorful surroundings and good equipment such as work- 
ers in Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., enjoy. These factors pay off in added production and lowered turnover 


Does Your Pool Pay? 


By Marilyn French 


HE continuing secretarial short- 

age has emphasized the practi- 
cality in many firms of setting 
up stenographic pools to handle 
most transcription and typing. It 
takes less people to handle steno- 
graphic needs if the work is pooled, 
but often employees have to be sold 
on working in the pool. Main ob- 
jections are the comparative ano- 
nymity, the impersonal aspect of 
working for many people rather 
than serving one man, and the feel- 
ing that pools offer only dead-end 
jobs, with little hope of recognition 
or advancement. 

That this obstacle can be over- 
come has been proved by Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. 
Correspondence is extremely im- 
portant in an insurance company 
because of the large volume of 
mail. Policyholders expect and are 
entitled to clear, prompt answers 
to their queries. 

Employers Mutuals has had a 
pool since its early days, some 45 
years ago. Policies regarding steno- 
graphic work have resulted in an 
efficient setup that gets the work 
out—and pleases both dictators 
and those in the pool. 
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There are about 650 employees 
in the home office, located in two 
modern buildings. In the _ steno- 
graphic division, 14 women do the 
typing and 13 operators transcribe 
for 170 dictators. In addition, the 
pool takes care of Teletype mes- 
sages to and from branch offices. 

Employers Mutuals has _ hired 
several handicapped people for the 
division with good results. A few 
years ago, the pool had one blind 
typist. She worked so well that an- 
other blind woman was hired after 
she left. This typist works with the 
aid of an instruction booklet in 
Braille. A woman who is deaf has 
worked in the pool for seven years, 
doing copy work and special en- 
gineering reports. 

Several other aspects make the 
Employers Mutuals pool distinc- 
tive: Promising employees are 
trained to step up into secretarial 
posts as needed; typists receive 
special training to increase their 
speed; and new dictators are given 
helpful hints on dictating effec- 
tively. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing feature is that the supervisor 
of the pool also is in charge of the 
secretaries to top executives. 


Mrs. Lorraine Blieding super- 
vises the seven secretaries. These 
young women work for the board 
chairman, president, the execu- 
tive vice-president, 11 vice-presi- 
dents, and 10 department man- 
agers. This setup has given the 
secretaries a woman to consult on 
their minor problems. In addition, 
the supervisor recommends raises 
for them when they are war- 
ranted. The girls like the arrange- 
ment because, with one exception, 
they were promoted from the pool, 
and the supervisor knows and un- 
derstands them. 


Secretarial Training Program 


Supervision of the secretaries 
ties in closely with the secretarial 
training program. At one time, 
when an executive needed a secre- 
tary, the company would hire the 
applicant with the best secretarial 
qualifications. This practice in- 
volved considerable training. The 
outsider had to learn insurance 
terms, the locations of service of- 
fices, company stenographic and 
correspondence policies, and the 
names and duties of the various 
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“Sunk in the pool,"’ is the 
worry of some girls. ‘Never 
know the people | work for,”’ 
is a worry of others. ‘No 
recognition nor any chance 
for advancement" is a com- 
mon objection. As a result, 
many companies never try 
to install a system that can 


save a lot of time and 


money. Here's the story of a 
company which has made 
working in the pool pleas- 
urable and profitable—to 
the workers and to the firm 


people and departments. It took a 
few months before the newcomer 
became as helpful as the former 
secretary. 

If an executive chose a girl from 
the stenographic pool, the training 
period was much shorter. Such a 
girl had a good company back- 
ground. She merely had to adapt 
herself to the way the executive 
wanted his work done. 

Noting this advantage, the com- 
pany began a secretarial training 
program. Two or three of the best 
workers in the stenographic divi- 
sion who have secretarial qualifi- 
cations are selected for training in 
secretarial duties. Then the best 
one is transferred to the secretarial 
group as an extra girl. She helps 
any one of the secretaries who is 
especially busy, and _ substitutes 
when one of them is ill or on vaca- 
tion. In between assignments, the 
extra girl does transcription work. 

This system serves two purposes. 
Any secretary feels free to ask for 
help when she hits a peak period, 
so she does not have to work under 
undue pressure. Also, each man 
has a chance to know the extra 
girl, to see the kind of work she 
does, and to decide whether their 
personalities mesh, in case he 
needs a replacement. 

Whenever a new secretary is 
needed, the extra girl is recom- 
mended, along with two or three 
others from the stenographic pool. 
The executive interviews them all 
and selects his new secretary. If he 
chooses the extra girl, one of the 
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Secretaries stationed outside of executives’ offices also have transcribing equip- 
ment available, for rush and special dictation better handled in the department 


others is transferred to that post. 
Should an executive select one of 
the girls from the pool, the extra 
girl continues in her same job. The 
extra girl does not have to accept 
the opening offered to her. 
Besides providing secretarial 
prospects at all times, the system 
gives the girls in the stenographic 
pool an incentive for promotion. 


Speed Training for Typists 


Another area where training has 
proved beneficial is in typing jobs. 
For several years, Employers Mu- 
tuals only hired typists who could 
type 50 words a minute or more. 
When it became impossible to hire 
enough fast typists during World 
War II, the company discovered 
that if it hired a girl who typed 
25 or 30 words a minute accurate- 
ly, she could increase her speed 
considerably with a little special 
training. It is easier to increase an 
accurate typist’s speed than to 
train a fast typist to become more 
accurate. 

The company tried the plan with 
one girl before changing its em- 
ployment policy. A_ girl whose 
speed was 37 words a minute was 
chosen for the experiment. The 
company hired her and tried to in- 
crease her speed before giving her 
any actual work to do. The typist 
practiced the following drills: 
Speed building, finger strengthen- 
ing, alternating finger, high speed, 
location of keys, balanced move- 
ment, rhythm, concentration, and 


alphabetic words and_ sentences. 
Besides the drills, the girl spent 
considerable time on straight typ- 
ing. She practiced about 30 hours 
that first week. This period is equal 
to about six weeks of typing prac- 
tice in the average high-school 
class of an hour a day. The super- 
visor tested the typist daily after 
the first day. Here are the results: 

Employment Test 
37 Words a Minute 


Tuesday 38 Words a Minute 
Wednesday 46 Words a Minute 
Thursday 18 Words a Minute 
Friday 53 Words a Minute 


With her typing speed increased 
by 16 words a minute, the typist 
began practical work the following 
Monday. She _ concentrated on 
learning the kind of work she 
would be doing, and her speed took 
care of itself. 

This experiment worked so well 
that the company decided to in- 
crease the speed of every new 
typist before putting her on pro- 
duction. Going a step further, Em- 
ployers Mutuals trained girls quali- 
fied for other jobs requiring some 
typing. Usually, this practice en- 
tailed a two- or three-day brushup. 
In four cases picked at random, 
speeds were increased five, 10, 15, 
and 26 words a minute. To allow 
more space for this training, the 
room adjoining the stenographic 
pool will be converted into a typist 
training room with all the neces- 
sary equipment. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Here's a flexible yardstick to measure costs 
of data-processing operations and estimate 
future electronic office equipment needs 
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Cost Studies 


By John L. Marley 
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508 
Calculating (8 
COST study of your present data-processing op- 
erations offers one of the most accurate methods 
of determining whether you are ready for the addi- 
tional steps in office automation. Such a study can pro- 
vide a yardstick for determining whether a company 
is already getting maximum re- 
turns from its present punched- 
card installation. It will also 
show whether a relatively low- 
cost expansion of the tabulating 
department might offer sufficient 
efficiency and diversity to take 
care of present and foreseeable 
demands without going into ex- 
pensive large-scale _ electronic 
computers, and whether the in- 
stallation of electronic data-proc- 
essing equipment is_ practical 
without major expense. Lastly, 
it will answer the big question 
of whether a high-speed electronic computer is desir- 
able, practical, and within budgetary reason. 

Here is a way to determine and use cost areas in 
order to make a valid comparison. A tabulating in- 
stallation can be divided into three general cost areas: 
The input or data-preparation area, the processing or 
computing area, and the output area in which the re- 
sults are put into usable forms. With a tabulating in- 
stallation already at hand, a company not only has 
an effective means of conveying information into and 
out of an electronic computer unit, but one which 
readily ties into an over-all processing system without 
causing a major upheaval in an established office 
system. 

Study of cost variations for the processing of tabu- 
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WHEN A COMPANY GROWS IN SIZE — 


WHAT HAPPENS TO CARD ORIGINATION COSTS 
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in Automation 


lating cards, for example, discloses some interesting 
facts. Exhibit A indicates differences in the ratio of 
operator time to machine time for the four common 
processing steps found in the usual tabulating installa- 
tion. These are, however, only a few of the many steps 
that may be encountered. A wide variation in costs 
results. With some ratios approaching 100 per cent, it 
is apparent that methods to limit and control process- 
ing costs are necessary. 

Beyond a certain point, some alternative method 
such as electronic data processing—is necessary to 
combat unfavorable cost trends. What becomes dis- 
turbing is the fact illustrated in Exhibit A that such 
fluctuating operating costs exist when the equipment 
is used on only a 75 per cent time utilization basis! 
Costs skyrocket when the per cent of idle machine 
time increases—usually as a result of poor system, 
too little work, poor scheduling, or operator ineffi- 
ciency. Management needs a very careful and accurate 
study of the time utilization of its present tabulating 
equipment. Executives might start out by asking, “Am 
I paying a disproportionate amount for the actual time 
I am using my present tabulating equipment?” 

For the executive who wants answers rather than 
generalizations or opinions, a comparative analysis of 
the punched-card accounting programs of five manu- 
facturing firms all in the same business, but varying 
in size from 1,000 to 12,000 employees, demonstrates 
(Exhibit B) actual cost trends. One objective of this 
survey was to determine what happens to costs when 
a company grows larger, and how large—in terms of 
punched-card costs—a company has to be to justify 
the cost of a computer. 

Each of these companies uses its machine account- 
ing division for similar purposes including payroll, 
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EXHIBIT F 








sales analysis, and a wide range 
of general accounting. They pro- 
vide, therefore, a valid basis for 
objective analysis of cost trends, as 
well as an ideal opportunity to un- 
cover the break even point re- 
quired to justify on a dollars-and- 
cents basis, the purchase or rental 
of a medium-sized computer. 

A review of the figures in Ex- 
hibit B clearly indicates what oc- 
curs to a company as a result of 
growth: As a company increases 
in size, the per cent of total card 
origination costs tends to decrease 
in terms of total cost, as shown on 
Exhibit C. The same chart indi- 
cates that while over-all costs de- 
crease with the size of a company 
and a corresponding increase in 
tabulating load, the cost of equip- 
ment for card origination increases 
as the personnel costs decrease. 
Processing costs also increase with 
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turn upward with further in- 
creases in the size of the company. 

In terms of total output cost, the 
ratio of personnel costs to machine 
costs decreases in relation to com- 
pany size. As a company grows, the 
need for more comprehensive and 
improved reports—requiring larg- 
er, more versatile, and therefore 
more expensive equipment—be- 
comes a significant factor. One 
warning, however: It is misleading 
to draw any over-all conclusions by 
comparing total machine account- 
ing costs to total sales dollars or 
the total number of company em- 
ployees. Size affects the trend of 
costs as illustrated, but specific 
conclusions must be drawn from 
actual conditions as well as the 


























- warn: goals of the company concerned. 
Operating a medium-sized com- 
puter involves the same fluctua- 
"SF i tions due to size and scope of ac- 
tivities as in a growing tabulating 
i 
EXHIBIT al AMALYSIS OF COMPARATIVE anHUa COST 
company § 
12,000 GeP_OVEES 
PUNCMED CARO sysTew [~~] $984,000 Cer eon cmmuree 
the size of the company as shown — 
by Exhibit D. Such trends are par- —— 
ticularly significant when consider- _— ee 
ing computer operations, because 
increases in size and the expansion pare 
of work loads put sizable pres- aN we Be 
sures on processing. More and more » 
difficulties are encountered in get- ; saaes 
ting the work through the tabulat- iio 
ing installation. — oh cis 
Exhibit E indicates that output penne ~— 
costs tend to decrease slightly, but 
notable exceptions may occur when 7s 
specialized equipment, as in Com- ns ad _ 
pany E, is necessary for the print- 
ing of a wide range of special sym- cancers heasee eaasce] “ose 
bols. Closer analysis discloses that 
output costs tend to decrease to a 
fixed point determined by individ- 
ual company conditions and then to EXHIBIT J 
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machine operation. If, for example, 
substantial costs are incurred in 
processing, introduction of an elec- 
tronic computer will not abolish 
these processing costs in their en- 
tirety. Certain auxiliary equip- 
ment such as sorters, reproducers, 
and so forth, are still essential to 
electronic computer operation. 
They are also required for othe 
data processing in which the com- 
puting element is not used. 

After the electronic computer is 
installed, for example, . questions 
pertaining to comparative cost 
again appear. This time, the prob- 
lem is one of comparing the high 
fixed costs of programing for the 
computer with the reduction in 
processing costs that may be forth- 
coming from computer operation. 
When the financial reporting needs 
of the executive are limited, or of 
a one-time nature, traditional 
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EXHIBIT | 


punched-card methods should again 
be used. Electronic computer op- 
eration, therefore, cannot practical- 
ly eliminate all punched-card proc- 
essing costs. The executive who is 
planning the long-range growth of 
his firm must accordingly adjust 
his forecasts of probable operat- 
ing costs. 

Exhibits F, G, H, I, and J pre- 
sent the costs for each of the five 
companies using a medium-sized 
electronic computer compared with 
the same operations using stand- 
ard punched-card equipment. Card 
origination and output costs re- 
main about the same in both types 
of operation, but major portions 
of the processing costs with 
punched-card equipment are elimi- 
nated. The remaining costs for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By Mabel C. Olson 


_ Crowell-Collier’s 1951 
research bulletin on the 
grocery shopping habits of 2,000 
Collier’s families of the Portland, 
Oreg., area rated Tops All Foods 
supermarket third in the amount 
of business done by _ individual 
stores, the whole firm consisted of 
only one store. 

Since that time, the business has 
increased rapidly in importance. 





GLENN R. SILVERTHORNE 
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“Take advantage of your happy moods... ." 
or sing. This almost always irritates customers.’ This ‘‘bagger 


Policies and Employees 





Tops All Foods 12,000 
feet of sales area in the Eastgate 
Shopping Center opened October 
23, 1952, plus 1,200 square feet of 
office space and employees’ lounges. 
Around May of 1956, it is expected 
that the third market, at 82nd Ave. 
and King, will be completed. This 
shopping center will be by far the 
largest, with many more businesses 
represented. 

Glenn R. Silverthorne, president, 
considers selection and training of 
personnel among the important 
factors in the successful manage- 
ment of independent supermarkets 
such as his, just as they are in 
large chain stores. He is something 
of an authority in this field, having 
had 33 years in the grocery busi- 
ness. He was divisional director of 
a national chain for a number of 
years, and was then retail opera- 
tions manager for the Oregon Divi- 
sion of the company before going 
into business for himself. 

With this background, it was 
natural that he should give careful 


occupies 


says the policy handbook of Tops All Foods Company. ‘Don't whistle, hum, 
has a friendly greeting for the customer every time 





thought to training his own staff. 
Many of his ideas are adaptable to 
other trades. 

“As I see it,”’ he explained, “‘se- 
lection of personnel is most impor- 
tant to customer acceptance of a 
store, which rests on the attitude 
of the clerks, checkers, and others 
with whom they deal. Our two 
employ 40 persons, the 
majority of whom are experienced 
in their field. One in each depart- 
ment was brought to the Eastgate 
Center from the Sandy Blvd. mar- 
ket. Some have been with us since 
we opened there. 

“C. M. Heltzel, Eastgate man- 
ager, came to Tops All Foods 
shortly before the opening of that 
center, after 20 years with a na- 
tional chain. Our turnover is low. 
Two department managers have 
left us to open their own busi- 
nesses. One of them, with a part- 
ner, bought the hardware and 
garden supplies shop in the center, 
after managing it for us from the 
opening. 


stores 
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Here's an executive who thinks the training and selection of personnel isn't 
complete unless it includes a thorough grounding in company policy. He pro- 
vides this training at a minimum of expense. Does it pay? Combined with se- 
lection methods and work training, this business is proving that it pays very well 


“Vital to good personnel rela- 
tions and job tenure is the initial 
selection of employees. Our care- 
ful screening of applicants has 
saved us from difficult situations. 
We require them to fill out a stand- 
ard application form obtainable at 
office supply stores. We check the 
statements made in the application, 
and also get in touch with former 
employers. 

“The experienced employees 
serve as a nucleus in building up 
the sort of organization toward 
which we aim, and aid new em- 
ployees in following policies we 
have adopted to gain and hold 
customers, 

“At the heart of our training 
program is the Mimeographed bul- 
letin we give each new employee. 
This welcomes him to our store, 
and explains very specifically what 
we expect of him in the way of ap- 
pearance, handling of customers, 
and care of merchandise and dis- 
play units in his charge. 

“Clerks, we find—like the major- 
ity of people—are eye-minded, and 
retain instructions worded in black 
and white better than oral ones. 
They make more impression, and 
can be referred to later; we insist 
that employees continue to study 
them throughout their service with 
us, as they cannot be mastered 
with one reading. To assure that 


Clerks are made responsible for ‘‘good housekeeping,”’ 
dusting shelves and merchandise, keeping trim islands 
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the instructions will be able to hold 
up under this continual use which 
we expect, we have bound them in 
sturdy paper covers. To this bulle- 
tin is largely due the most satis- 
factory achievement of our aims 
in the training program. Our pro- 
gram has been thoroughly practi- 
cal in its everyday application.” 

Stressed throughout the bulletin 
is the thought that the customer is 
the boss, with whom warm per- 
sonal relations are to be estab- 
lished, and that each employee is 
important in the organization. To 
quote: “It is the aim of the Tops 
All Foods to be the friendliest 
store in the Nation. You were se- 
lected from a great number of ap- 
plicants because we think you can 
help us attain this goal. The 
moment a customer steps into our 
department, we lay down a wel- 
come mat... Every customer 
needs a cheery and friendly greet- 
ing—and we never fail.” 

Under this heading also belongs 
the check list on employee’s ap- 
pearance, introduced by the point 
that customers will return to a 
clean store that is served by well- 
groomed clerks. Further items 
gone into in detail include: Cus- 
tomer courtesy, handling misun- 
derstandings, shoplifting, weights, 
cashing checks. 

During busy hours, more than 


half the store personnel are re- 
quired to operate check stands, 
which are entirely mechanical in 
the Eastgate store; and three are 
in use in the Sandy market. Since 
personal contact is made with 
every customer at this point, check 
stand operations are critical. Two 
pages of check stand instructions 
are given in the policy bulletin, 
dealing with customer relations, 
making change, and handling the 
cash register. In addition, each 
new operator receives ore full 
week’s instruction by an experi- 
enced checker, who tells the new 
girl how to check, shows her how 
she does it, and watches her while 
she works. During the week, the 
two alternate at checking and 
sacking. 

Customer relations are summar- 
ized in 13 points, under the head- 
ing, “How to win customers.” 
These seem important enough to 
quote in full: 

1. Don’t offend customers by 
smoking or eating on the job. There 
are proper places in the store for 
these away from the public. Your 
store manager will show you these 
spots. 

2. Take advantage of your happy 
moods by stepping up your cour- 
teous services even more. Not by 
whistling, humming, or singing, 

(Continued on page 42) 





Monday is price-marking day. Flow of merchandise is 
steady, but marking is never rushed, to avoid any errors 
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Gives you Miss Secretary’s favorite chair 


A smart ebony-anodized aluminum chair with five adjustments to assure comfort to any individual 


This Goodform chair has everything it 
takes to make a working girl happy 
at her job. 


Comfort? It has her sitting pretty and 
comfortable all day long thanks to 
scientific design and restful foam rub- 
ber seat. Good-looking? There's a lot 
of secretarial morale built into the 
graceful lines, black anodized alumi- 
num frame and rich red upholstery 
you see above. Safety? The solidly- 
welded and satin-smooth frame can 


© GF Co. 1955 
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never splinter and snag nylons or 
scratch delicate skin. Popular? It's the 
most widely used stenographic and 
clerical chair in the world. 
Economical? Now that’s a sensible 
question. This Goodform secretarial 
chair will outlast a string of secretaries 
and, years from now, it will have lost 
none of its strength, efficiency, comfort 
or beauty! 

Consult your classified phone book for 
the location of your nearest GF Dealer 


SF metal business furniture is @ 200° investment 


. or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. A-54, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio, for his name and an interesting 
booklet on Goodform office seating. 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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This is just one of 52 White-owned stores. There are, in addition, 148 dealer 
stores. Present company policy is to use the entire store as a display piece 


Have You Heard of 


The Great White Way? 


By Noll M. Nicholson 


NY organization is limited in 

growth by three factors,” ob- 
serves W. Erle White, president of 
White’s Auto Stores, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. ‘These factors are: 

a. The public must accept the 
product as being a fair value. 

b. The organization must have 
its employees’ complete loyalty. 

c. The store must be located con- 
veniently to its potential customers. 

“Our success came only when we 
accomplished all three of these 
factors.” 

That the public accepts White's 
products can easily be seen in the 
gross sales report which reveals a 
comfortable figure of approximate- 
ly $30 million in gross sales. 
White’s stores enjoy such popu- 
larity, due perhaps to the versa- 
tility of merchandise offered. The 
company started back in 1930 as 
“just another automotive parts 
store.”” Now, every White’s store 
offers automotive parts, hardware, 
housewares, sporting goods, soft 
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goods, and furniture to its best 
customer—the housewife. 

The young corporation believes 
in standing behind the products it 
sells. Many times, adjustments are 
made when it is all too obvious 
that the item in question is not de- 
fective in any way. “Accept the 
word of the customer in case of an 
adjustment,” advises Mr. White, 
“and you win the future patronage 
of that customer.” This policy 
holds true with automobile tires, as 
well as such items as electric irons. 

Employee loyalty has always 
been the greatest contributing fac- 
tor to the success enjoyed by 
White’s Auto Stores. In order to de- 
serve loyalty, the directors have 
followed Mr. White’s advice to 
“treat every employee just as 
though he were your blood broth- 
er.” The boss sets a perfect ex- 
ample of this. He knows practically 
every employee by his first name, 
and is often seen strolling through 
the stores, talking to clerks about 


W. Erle White, president of White's 
stores, started with a country store 


There's something exciting 
about an organization that 
is on the way up, using the 
best techniques in every- 
thing from employee rela- 
tions to paper work. Here's 
a retail operation that is do- 
ing just that. But the things 
which are building White's 
are the things that build any 
organization—service, effi- 


ciency, employee loyalty 


their various personal problems. 

“World War II gave White's the 
opportunity to express its appre- 
ciation to its employees. When 
an employee was called into the 
armed services, the company 
made arrangements to have his 
pay check sent to his wife or his 
dependents, just as though the man 
had worked each day during the 
month, The only reservation made 
to this policy was to withhold $50 
from the man’s pay check. 

“Every serviceman drew at least 
$50 a month from the Government, 
so in this manner, each man drew 
at least his old pay check, and 
usually more,’”’ commented Harm 
Musgrave, vice president of the 
firm. Needless to say, this gesture 
paid big dividends in the years im- 
mediately following the war, when 
competitors were crying for help. 
Every man returned to his old job 
with White’s, which gave White a 
great advantage over competition. 

On December 31, 1942, the direc- 
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tors of White’s Auto Stores estab- 
lished White’s Employees Profit 
Sharing Trust Fund. The purpose 
of the Trust was to provide an in- 
come for salaried employees in 
case of disability, or for those who 
had reached the age of retirement. 

Unlike most trust funds created 
by corporations, the entire cost of 
the contribution to this fund is 
borne by White's. The only require- 
ments set forth by the trust fund 
are an age requirement of 23 years 
and completion of three years of 
continuous employment as a 
salaried employee. When an em- 
ployee becomes eligible for mem- 
bership in the trust fund, White’s 
contributes 15 per cent of the total 
amount of his annual salary into 
the trust fund for him. 

In order to gain an incentive for 
steady employees, the board of 
trustees sets forth the stipulation 
that upon separation, an employee 
can draw out only a portion of the 
money which was set back for 
him. If he leaves White’s within a 
year after he is admitted to mem- 
bership in the trust, he is entitled 
to only 25 per cent of the amount 
set aside. If he leaves during the 
second year after the fund is set 
up, he gets the 25 per cent plus an 
additional 71% per cent of the total 
amount. 

The amount of his nonforfeit- 
able interest is increased each year 
by 71% per cent until the employee 
has completed 11 years in the trust. 
Employees who leave upon comple- 
tion of 11 years in the trust may 


White's uses order wagons which attach to a conveyor belt for moving from 


one department to another. Final check is made just before crating process 


draw out the entire amount which 
has been set aside for them at the 
rate of 20 per cent a year for five 
years, starting five years from date 
of separation. 

The money set aside for the em- 
ployee is not permitted to lie idle. 
The trust fund has many profitable 
investments, such as the building 
in which the downtown Wichita 
Falls retail store is located. The 
earnings of this invested money 
keep compounding in the trust for 
the benefit of every member! 

Attendance has been outstand- 
ing among White’s employees. 
Within the clauses of the trust 


fund is a provision that an em- 
ployee shall not miss more than 
five workdays in any one calendar 
year, except by reason of an ex- 
cused absence. However, employees 
know that the management will 
excuse them if they have a valid 
reason for not reporting for work. 
Basically, the fund was created as 
a retirement fund. The assets due 
an employee may be paid in lump 
sum, or (if desired by the em- 
ployee) paid at the rate of one- 
fifteenth of the total amount an- 
nually. Ask a White’s employee 
what he thinks of this fund, and 
Continued on page 43) 


White's tabulating department symbolizes the company's belief in modern equipment and methods. This highly mech- 
anized department is the nerve center of all ordering and billing activities between general office and retail stores 
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Many manuals were used in assembling and maintaining the guided missile, 
the Matador, on which Franklin Elias, Coastal’s president, is being briefed 


Read the Instructions 


By Robert McLaren 


EARS ago the average mechanic 

or skilled craftsman would 

sneer at the suggestion that he 

use a handbook or manual pre- 

pared to help him set up or repair 
a machine. 

Today, no mechanic or crafts- 
man—especially in aviation, elec- 
tronics, or automation—would be 
without one. 

The reason is obvious, of course. 
Today’s aircraft are among the 
most complex mechanisms known 
to man. Electronics, combined in 
the aircraft, are equally as com- 
plex; and automation—it com- 
bines the most complicated fea- 
tures of the other two and then 
some. 

Because of these complexities 
or perhaps we should say thanks 
to them—there has quietly grown 
up in the United States a new 
multimillion-dollar business, the 
technical manual industry. 

There has been little, if any, fan- 
fare to this growth, although it is 
regarded by our military as as im- 
portant an arm to national defense 
as an atomic weapon. In fact, many 
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of our atomic weapons in the 
smaller classes might be immobi- 
lized were it not for manuals. 

A conservative estimate is that 
between three and five per cent of 
our military budget is spent on 
the preparation and printing of 
manuals. This means that at least 
$600 million is being paid out for 
the printed word and drawings to 
keep our national defense in order. 

Add to this the millions spent by 
industry for manuals on apparatus 
designed for civilian use and you 
might well double the total. 

One of the largest of the organi- 
zations engaged in this industry is 
Coastal Publications, Inc., a firm 
started by two young men with 
vision and a penchant for drudg- 
ery. They are Jesse A. Bolander, 
36, an industrial designer; and 
Edgar Gallerstein, 36, an electrical 
engineer. 

Through their hands, since they 
started business in 1950, in one of 


the most unlikely spots in the 
world for such a_business—the 
heart of Times Square—have 


poured thousands of pages of in- 





Out of the Nation's military 
budget, some $600 million 
goes for technical manuals 
—their 


printing. 


preparation and 
Industry spends 
much more. What's with this 
industry which has sprung 
up in the last few years? 
it work? Who 


needs it? Instructions on to- 


How does 


day's machines, office and 
plant, are a lot more impor- 
tant and complicated than 
the ones of yesteryear 


structional text and _ illustrations 
dealing with the most technical as- 
pects of our top military weapons. 

They and their technical writers 
and artists have literally ripped 
apart the drawing board specifica- 
tions and reassembled them for 
easy understanding of the Mata- 
dor, for instance, one of our top 
guided missiles; for jet engines 
and jet fighters; and for the very 
latest in our atomic bomb-carrying 
jet bombers. 

This has not been accomplished 
without some toll on Messrs. Bo- 
lander and Gallerstein and their 
staff members, but there is no re- 
lief in sight for them. 

Only recently, a new Air Force 
order placed the responsibility for 
all manuals on the prime contrac- 
tor or manufacturer of aircraft or 
missiles, meaning in some cases as 
many as 20 manuals along with 
other pertinent data. 

For instance, on one aircraft, 10 
different handbooks are needed, 
along with other data alphabetical- 
ly listed from “A” to “Z.” 

The order also specifies proce- 
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dures for revisions of design and 
repair, requiring completely new 
manuals. 

Specialists in this field of manual 
preparation are rare and eagerly 
sought after. Daily one will find 
in the want ad sections promi- 
nently displayed requests for tech- 
nical writers and artists capable of 
handling this complicated work. 

Coastal Publications is fortu- 
nate in this respect, perhaps be- 
cause of the youth and under- 
standing of Jesse Bolander and Ed 
Gallerstein. They have had vir- 
tually no personnel turnover, and 
an excellent backlog of extra help 
when needed. 

This is true, despite the fact that 
on special jobs—and these seem to 
be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in military circles—writers 
and artists have to work stretches 
of 36 hours and longer. 

Most of the writers are en- 
gineers with a literary flair, though 
their work in this respect is in 
straightforward English. In the 
art field, Coastal employees are 
usually Isometricians, the highest 
type of draftsman—capable of 
taking a flat blueprint rendition 
and converting it into a precise 
three-dimensional drawing. 

After dealing with written speci- 
fications and blueprints for some 
time, these specialists develop into 
troubleshooters who frequently un- 
cover “bugs” in plane circuit wir- 
ing, radar controls, missiles, and so 
forth. 

In one case, a Coastal Publica- 
tions technical writer, rechecking a 
special project, spotted a faulty 
wiring specification. A hurried call 
was placed to a test center where 
the mechanism was being readied 
for action. The error was checked 
in time, saving many thousands of 
dollars of taxpayer funds. 

In more than one instance, plane 
crashes have been traced to incor- 
rect hookups of controls or wiring, 
thus stressing more and more the 
need for handbooks of more pre- 
cise nature. 

The manual specialists frequent- 
ly work with the builders of mis- 
siles and other apparatus, and in 
this way devise not only methods 
of maintenance procedure but fre- 
quently make _ suggestions that 
bring about changes in design be- 
fore costly construction gets under 
way. 

Messrs. Bolander and Gallerstein 
got their first contract from Gen- 
eral Electric Company—a $300 af- 
fair. Today, General Electric is 
their largest customer and entrusts 
them with many classified projects. 
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Both Mr. Bolander and Mr. Gal- 
lerstein would like to take a holi- 
day and relax, but every time they 
plan to, specifications arrive for a 


new intercontinental bomber or a 
high-altitude missile. 

“We've built a monster we can- 
not control,”’ they moan. 


“Executive Featherbedding’ Found in 9 Out of 10 
Concerns, Says American Institute of Management 


Workers and their unions nor- 
mally are on the receiving end 
when charges of ‘“featherbedding”’ 
are hurled. However, according to 
one large management group, nine 
out of 10 companies suffer from 
the same condition, paying at least 
one member of their top echelon 
for unnecessary work or for no 
work at all. 

A study of 23,000 companies, 
the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, New York, reveals, has 
shown that only 10 per cent are 
completely free from featherbed- 
ding in management. “The same 


proportion holds,” it says, “in 
trade associations and nonprofit 
foundations which the Institute 


has studied. It can be found in al- 
most every field of business.” 

Typical examples of executive 
featherbedding are cited in a re- 
port on the subject now being dis- 
tributed by the Institute to its 
17,000 members. One involves two 
banks which merged, leaving at 
least four vice-presidents without 
specific responsibilities; another, a 
newly hired sales manager who 
failed to get along with other de- 
partment heads, and now occupies 
a “made work” post. Another por- 
tion of the report protests the 
practice some companies follow of 
hoarding engineers, merely to pre- 
vent competitors from using their 
skills. 

“The causes of executive feath- 
erbedding are as numerous as 
the forms it takes,” the AIM re- 
port points out. ““Some spring from 
greed, some from a sense of in- 
security or inadequacy, some from 
misplaced loyalty. Nepotism is an- 
other major cause; this existed or 
was threatened in 12,000 of the 
23,000 cases studied, thus exposing 
them to featherbedding. 

“How can management, in all 
fairness, complain at labor feather- 
bedding when managements are so 
widely guilty of the same prac- 
tice? In management featherbed- 
ding the damage is greater, the 
cost is larger, and the bad example 
set is far more obvious.” 

To help eradicate the evil, which 
it fears may open the door to Gov- 
ernment regulation of personnel 
practices on the executive level, the 





Institute is preparing a code of 
ethics for business management 
which will assure responsible fair- 
ness in executive policies. 

Meanwhile, the report observes, 
company presidents, board chair- 
men, and directors can detect and 
eliminate featherbedding in their 
own companies by answering the 
following points: 

Are there executives whose duties 
and responsibilities cannot be real- 
istically defined? 

Are relatives or personal friends 
of management in positions unre- 
lated to their experience? 

Have executives been shifted to 
posts for which they are un- 
trained? 

Are capable men within the com- 
pany prevented by their superiors 
from receiving the training which 
can make them more valuable to 
management? 

Are highly skilled personnel, 
such as scientists or engineers, 
used in lower level positions, such 
as technicians or draftsmen? 

Have long-term contracts held 
executives who otherwise would 
have been dismissed? 

Do unprofessional personnel 
practices bring men into the com- 
pany who cannot fulfill their 
duties? 

Copies of the report are obtain- 
able from the Institute’s head- 
quarters, 125 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


More Complex Method 
For Cost Records 


American business may find it 
advisable to change its cost ac- 
counting methods to help insure 
and prove compliance with the 
Federal price discrimination law, 
according to Commerce Clearing 
House, national reporting au- 
thority on tax and business law. 

This prediction is based on a re- 
port to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion just released by the “Advisory 
Committee on Cost Justification,” 
formed in 1953 to determine 
whether it is practical to develop 
standards of cost accounting for 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE NEW VERIFAX 


Now ... no need for even the “one-man” 
office to waste hours on retyping, dictation, 
waiting for copies. 
Here—at less than the cost of your office 
typewriter—is a sensational copier 
... that lets you answer much of your mail 
without dictation and typing 
... that speeds your communications with 
customers, agents, vendors—lets you dis- 
patch 5 photo-exact copies of anything in 
1 minute for just 242¢ each. 
Your secretary, too, will enjoy the 101 ingen- 
ious short cuts Verifax copying has brought to 
thousands of offices—for example, she'll do an 
all-day retyping job in 20 minutes; bill custom- 
ers without retyping, and never have to retype 
when extra carbons are needed. 


Nothing short of amazing the way the Signet 


ign COPIER...only 4148 
q 


takes the work out of your paper work... 
quickly pays for itself. Why even if you elimi- 
nate only one page of typing per day in your 


office (and you'll do much more than this ) 
youll be dollars ahead the first year! 


Large companies, too, will hail the new 
Signet. Imagine getting two copiers for less 
than the price of one. And Verifax Copiers . . . 
at that, which use the completely different 
Kodak method and do so many jobs beyond the 
scope of ordinary office-copy equipment. 

Putting a Signet in each department is now 

every bit as practical as having a typewriter at 

each secretary's desk, even if you already have 

a Verifax Copier elsewhere in your company. 
The extra uses you'll find for your own Verifax 
Copier —not to mention the savings in “travel” 
time—write off a Signet’s low cost in a matter 
of months. 
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worlds most versatile copier 
price youd expect to pay 


Putting a Signet in each department of See .. . feel the difference. Nothing is ever Signet speeds up your communications 

large companies ends costly travel to du- left out on Verifax copies, which have the makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each 
plicating room (usually floors away) and “look” and “feel” of letterhead papers... lets you follow all the short cuts Verifax 
waiting in line for copies are easy to read, handle and fil copying has brought to thousands of offices. 


Signet gives you all the extras of Verifax copying at lowest cost 


1 Makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 2'2¢ each. Makes translucent “white print masters” (for 


, ' use in direct-process and blueprint machines) in 
Reproduces legal-size documents, letters, office I I 


: : one minute for just 10¢ each 
records, news clippings, two-sided tax forms—what 
have you? Makes an offset plate, too, in one minute for 


: — —_ ; less than 20¢, when low-cost adapter unit is used. 
No omissions . . . your Verifax copies are photo- 


exact from letterhead to signature. Makes no differ- Easier to read, handle and file. Verifax copies 
ence if you use pencil or ink. Even spirit duplicator have the “look” and “feel” of durable letterhead 
copies can be reproduced. papers. Pure-white, nonglossy paper doesn’t glare, 
makes reading of contrasty images easy. Notations 


Photo-lasting in files. Verifax copies keep their 
can be made readily in pencil or ink 


legibility through the years . . . are not affected by 
summer heat or atmospheric changes. Makes copies on card stock big help in pre- 


= ‘ , — ; yaring customer and prospect lists, ledgers, adver- 
([] Makes 2-sided copies. Verifax copies can be , ee ee ee ree 


' tising displays 
made on both sides of standard copy paper —no " 
“show-through,” either. Copies can also be made No experience required. Anyone in your office 


on pre-printed office forms .. . on film base, too. can make Verifax copies under present room light. 


e subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
Get all the facts 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. ¥ 
on the Signet Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, “Short Cuts” booklet, 


and names of ne ar-by dealers. No obligation 
Free folder describes this remark- 


able $148 copier in detail; gives 
facts, too, on complete line of Veri- 
fax Copiers. 

Also sent free—while supply lasts 
—valuable booklet revealing all the 
ingenious short cuts Verifax Copiers Street 
have brought to thousands of offices 
Just mail coupon. No obligation. ae 


Name Company 








Position 
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By Helen Waterman 


MPLOYEES of the Rohr Air- 
EF craft Corporation of Chula 
Vista, Calif., and their families, en- 
joy country club privileges in the 
beautiful buildings and grounds 
purchased by the company and 
leased to the employees’ Recrea- 
tional Club. 

Membership rolls, which opened 
last June, within a month had 
passed the 3,000 mark, with most 
of the firm’s 5,800 local employees 
expected to sign up in time. A simi- 
lar club is now planned to take 
care of the company’s Riverside 
branch. 

Dues of $1 per month, deducted 
from pay, entitle the employee, the 
spouse, and their children under 
18 years of age to enjoy the club’s 
many facilities—swimming, _ pic- 
nicking, hobbies, and sports, or just 
loafing on the grassy lawn under 
tall shade trees. 

The advantages of having a 
‘workers’ country club’’ became 
apparent during World War II, 
when the corporation management 
leased a club that was encountering 
difficulties, putting the club back on 


its feet and providing a much- 
needed recreation center for the 
workers. Many skilled machinists 
had been brought to the California 
community from the East and 
Middle West, somewhat overload- 
ing the small suburb of San Diego 
with “strangers.” 

After the war, employment was 
reduced and the country club lease 
was allowed to expire. Then, early 
in 1955, an opportunity arose to 
buy a 53-acre ranch in Bonita Val- 
ley with a stately 10-room house, 
about 15 or 20 years old but of 
sound prewar construction. The 
location, about nine miles from the 
Rohr plant, in an orange grove 
area, seemed so perfectly suited to 
recreational purposes that the com- 
pany offered to buy the property 
and lease it to the employees. 

At that time there was no real 
recreation club, and no money to 
lease anything. Recreation had 
been carried on rather loosely, un- 
der no central organization. The 
company employed a_ recreation 
supervisor, but his job was merely 
to co-ordinate activities of the vari- 





ous people who wanted to play 
softball or go roller skating, and to 
keep such opportunities open. 

With acquisition of the house 
and grounds, bylaws were adopted 
incorporating the Rohr Employees 
Recreational Club, with full powers 
vested in a board of five directors. 
These five club directors, each 
holding office until appointment of 
his successor, unless disqualified 
by leaving the employment of the 
company, are appointed by the 
board of directors of the Rohr 
Aircraft Corporation. Aside from 
the control inherent in such ap- 
pointive powers, management takes 
no part in club affairs. 

The club’s five directors appoint, 
and may by a majority vote re- 
move for cause, the officers who 
handle the group’s business 
membership, meetings, dues, and 
so forth—consisting of a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and a 
treasurer. The treasurer’s books 
are at all times open to inspection 
by any director. Any of the four 
officers may perform such addi- 
tional duties as are assigned them 
by the board of directors. 

Recreation Club members meet 
annually on the Fourth of July, or 
as called by the president. They 
elect the house, rules, membership, 
and grounds committees; and a 
board of governors, of 13 members, 
which directly controls operation 
of the club’s facilities, sees that no 
liquor is sold on the premises, and 
so forth. 

Proper policing is a recognized 
need, as most of the members have 
families. Disorderly conduct may 
result in removal from the grounds, 
and a member can be expelled by 
majority vote of the club’s board 
of directors. 

There are three regular care- 
takers. On week ends, special 
guards are detailed among the 


The cabana and swimming pool of the 
Rohr Club can be seen in background 
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members. Without being stressed 
the feeling of organization carries 
over to some extent from the plant 
to the club, so that picnics, con- 
tests, and so forth, tend to be effi- 
ciently managed. 

While the club is exclusive in 
that it is open only to Rohr em- 
ployees, no executive is entitled to 
any more privileges as a membe! 
than is a janitor’s child. 

The clubhouse is open daily. No 
meals are served, although the 
kitchen will be used as a snack bar. 
All of the other rooms, including 
the dining room, have been fitted 
out as meeting or hobby rooms, 
with games, books, and television, 
or as a lounge. At the rear, over- 
looking the swimming pool, is an 
elevated patio landscaped with 
flowers, ferns, and small 
where members may relax or play 
cards. 

The former owners of the prop- 
erty kept many horses, so a num- 
ber of stables have been converted 
into workshops devoted to boats, 
model airplanes, rockhounds, and 
photography. 

Picnic areas, located near the 
baseball and softball diamonds, are 
provided with tables, benches, and 
outdoor barbecue facilities. Current 
plans call for the acquisition of 10 
or 12 horses for the youngsters to 
ride, and another dozen suitable for 
teen-agers and adults, plus one or 
two hayracks; also a pony sweep, 
and five or six ponies for the 


trees, 


smallest children. Moonlight rides, 
gymkhanas, horse shows, and a 
tack room are promised the Rohr 
Rough Riders. 

Sports fans will find golf clubs 
available upon completion of the 
nine-hole badminton 
rackets and birds at the four bad- 
minton courts; horseshoe pitching, 
shuffleboard, volley ball, archery, 
and croquet courts; a boxing and 
wrestling ring; and even a fly- and 
plug-casting area. 

A public-address system has been 
installed that will be extended to 
cover the entire grounds. Dressing 
rooms, showers, rest rooms, addi- 
tional parking, check stands, first- 
aid stations, and guard stations 
will be added as required. 

Children can safely be left to 
play in the Kiddie Korral, an en- 
closed area equipped with slides, 
swings, merry-go-round, sand piles, 
and other features, such as a pro- 
posed miniature train and Ferris 
wheel. As memberships and the 
collection of dues permit, a “Baby 
Bank” will be provided, equipped 
with cribs and bottle warmers, and 
with a paid nurse in charge. 

Present income takes care of the 
running  expenses—caretakers, 
maintenance, and utilities (includ- 
ing a power line for the hobby 
shops)—and enough surplus is an- 
ticipated to finance future plans. 

The committee ordered 75 addi- 
tional picnic tables after the first 

(Continued on page 43) 


course; 


When completed, the club will incorporate all the features of a country club, 
a fairground, athletic field, and recreation park, shown on this aerial view 
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More Complex Methods 


(Continued from page 31) 


use as guides to business in pre- 
venting and defending complaints 
of price discrimination. 

The Federal price discrimination 
law, enacted by Congress in 1936, 
and known as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act for its sponsors, makes it 
unlawful to discriminate in prices. 
Under this law, a manufacturer 
cannot sell his products at different 
prices to different customers with- 
out proper justification. When a 
company is charged by the Gov- 
ernment with price discrimination, 
the Government merely has to 
show that the company charged 
two of its customers different 
prices. The company charged with 
discrimination then must justify 
such prices. 

The prices can be justified by 
showing that they are based on dif- 
ferences in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from differing methods or quanti- 
ties. This is known as cost justi- 
fication, CCH says. To prove such 
justification, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers must have a 
sound cost accounting system. 

The proper allocation of ex- 
penses—manufacturing, selling, 
warehousing, transportation, ad- 
ministration, credit, and others— 
to particular sales of products to 
particular customers is essential in 
justifying price differentials on a 
cost basis, and, therefore, escaping 
a judgment for violation, accord- 
ing to CCH. 

The Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed to see whether or not it is 


feasible for the Federal Trade 
Commission to develop standards 
of proof and procedures for cost- 
ing to be adopted as guides to busi- 
ness. Cost justification has always 
been a troublesome problem in 
price discrimination cases—for the 
Commission as well as the com- 
pany charged with discrimination. 
The Commission, in creating the 
committee, sought to help busi- 
nesses comply or prove compliance 
with the Act, according to CCH. 

The report sets forth general 
principles of accounting proofs and 
procedures to help insure and 
prove compliance with the law. 
Thus, the report is of value to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, and distributors. 

Among the subjects reviewed in 
the report for their impact on 
prices were the following: 

Anticipated costs, cost studies, 
sampling, incurred costs, classifi- 
cation of customers and transac- 
tions, costs of manufacture and de- 
livery, methods of determining 
amount of direct and indirect costs, 
zone costing, multiple-plant cost- 
ing, and allocation of costs. 

The committee also _ recom- 
mended that consultation facilities 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
be expanded, that accounting ad- 
visers be added to the Commis- 
sioner’s staff as aids to smoother 
compliance with the Act, and that 
the Commission issue a series of 
“accounting opinions” interpreting 
the cost proviso, the CCH report 
stated. 


How Are Your Press Relations? 


(Continued from page 13) 


licity and free copies of the maga- 
zine as well. Very seldom has any 
editor the time, manpower, or in- 
clination to honor such requests. 
If a company gets “free” space, it 
should at least be willing to pay 
for a copy of the publication. 
Another practice growing more 
prevalent and one needing nipping 
in the bud is that of some public 
relations firms calling editors by 
phone to find out the fate of their 
gems. “What are you going to do 
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with that story on Botts?’ comes 
over the phone. Eying his work, 
the editor says, ‘Who’s Botts?” 
“He’s the new president of Tin 
Roofing Corporation.” “I don’t 
know,” the editor says honestly. 
“We'll send you another copy,” 
says the PR man. “Don’t bother,” 
says the editor if he’s honest. And 
if the PR man is not too sharp, and 
some aren’t, he may add, “They’re 
advertisers.”’ This puts it up to the 
editorial conscience, and usually 


the news release comes off second 
best. Editors hate pressure from 
outside. They have enough inside. 


What About Press Parties? 


Invitations to see the unveilings 
of new, wonderful, and mysterious 
products; or deep, trenchant pro- 
nouncements of company bigwigs 
are received daily. No editor could 
possibly find the time to make all 
these meetings, and why should 
staff members be sent out to get 
ill on olives? The need for a “‘press 
conference” is seldom—only when 
the information to be given out is 
extremely important to the public 
or the subscribers to various maga- 
zine groups. Even good food won’t 
keep the members of the press 
coming to meetings when a com- 
pany cries ‘Wolf’ too often. 

It is a pleasure at the annual 
Standard Oil of Indiana annual re- 
port press conference to find no 
drinks being served. ‘‘Refreshing,”’ 
said a number of financial editors 
at this year’s meeting; “Unique,” 
said others. If members of the 
press were as interested in the 
liquid refreshments served by com- 
panies as some public relations 
people seem to believe, they are 
certainly smart enough to find 
more comfortable places to con- 
sume them than standing up in a 
hotel meeting room. And they can 
afford it today—they’ve got a 
union. Don’t put emphasis on the 
refreshments; put it on the real 
purpose of the meeting. Make it 
short and sweet, and be sure your 
executives are primed to answer 
questions. 

The people who put on press 
conferences are still seeking the 
perfect time and place. It hasn't 
been found. But it isn’t Monday 
morning or Friday afternoon, Sun- 
day afternoon, or any evening. 
There isn’t any perfect time. A 
well-run press conference is a 
pleasure to attend, but it’s still 
just a job to the editor or reporter. 
Keep them at a minimum. 


Editing on News Releases 


When a good news release comes 
to an editor’s attention, he’s very 
likely to use it. Usually, it will not 
be run as is, in spite of the fact 
that before release it was approved 
by everybody in the releasing com- 
pany—from the office boy on up to 
the board chairman’s wife and 
brother-in-law. Even though some 
editors are aware of this, it is the 
exception when a news release 
goes “as is.”” And the new crop of 
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Lets be honest about tt... 
the price 1s what sold me 


on microfilming 


Ask any new user of up-to-date Burroughs microfilm- 
ing, and he’ll make no bones about it. The reason 
he now microfilms (the reason you can, too!) is that 

Burroughs offers everything you need at a 


For the NCW Micro -Twin price easily within your reach. 7 

In fact, the new Micro-Twin, precision-built by 
Bell & Howell, costs substantially less than any 
recorder-reader COSLS leSs other up-to-date, complete microfilming system. 
And it’s so wonderfully advanced and compact— 
3 you get both a Recorder and Reader in one unit. 
than you might EXPECL LO Simple to operate? You bet! To photograph, you 
merely load up the automatic feeder. Then, one 
J after another your documents automatically peel 
pay Jor a recorder alone. off into the Recorder. To view filmed records, just 
twist a knob and rely on the exclusive Indexing 
Meter to help find the item you want. Facsimile 
prints? Of course! You make full-size ones right in 

the Reader—develop them without a darkroom. 
All of which adds up to the fact that certainly 
you can afford to microfilm! Call our nearby branch 
office. Ask to see the fabulous Micro-Twin or, if 
you prefer, the low-cost Model 205 Recorder and 
separate Model 206 Portable Reader. Burroughs 

Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are TM's 
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publicity people ought to learn 
about this. Instead, an editor’s 
time is often taken up with letters 
or phone calls complaining because 
of changes in an agency’s brain- 
child. 

Among the most common and 
approved practices is that of edit- 
ing out trade names, “puffs,’”’ and 
“plugs” wherever possible. Those 
who complain of this practice are 
not acquainted with the ethics of 
publishing and good magazine 
practice. Of course, magazines 
may have “New Products” col- 
umns in which the name is news 
and without which the stories 
mean little. Other editing is neces- 
sary to slant the stories to the pub- 
lication’s particular readership, 
and for mechanical reasons—to 
make it fit the space available. 
Anyone who expects to avoid edit- 
ing should not send stories out. 
Publicity is released at the sender’s 
risk, as far as changes are con- 
cerned. Editors try to keep the 
facts straight. 

In addition, there’s something 
about having a nice neat news 
story on clean white paper in front 
of you. Editors are human, are just 
like executives, and they can’t re- 
sist making some kind of a change, 
no matter how trivial. 


Photos and the News Release 


Editors like to get good, news- 
worthy photographs with or with- 
out news releases. However, there 
are a couple of new twists the boys 
are putting out these days. Copy 
photographs are one of them, and 
there’s nothing more useless to a 
slick paper magazine. Copies are 
flat and look like copies. Instead of 
sending out a large number of 
copy photos, it would be wiser to 
send out good prints and select the 
publications, if the expense is a 
consideration. Editors’ wastebas- 
kets are full of copy prints each 
day. 

Product photos stand a much 
better chance of being used if they 
are in action or actual settings. 
Too many of them have the back- 
grounds airbrushed out or in other 
ways are too much like advertising 
photographs. Be sure your photos 
are properly identified as to where 
they come from, credits desired, 
and have descriptive cut lines at- 
tached. Make the latter long 
enough so the editor will have suf- 
ficient information to write the 
cut lines to fit his layouts. 

In sending out feature stories 
and long releases, it would be just 
as well, except with newspapers, to 
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attach a return post card listing 
the photos available if the editor 
is interested. 


Summing Up 


What can you do about making 
sure your company’s publicity dol- 
lar is being wisely spent? First, if 
you’re hiring a publicity or public 
relations agency, check with a few 
editors to see how they regard the 
agency. If the agency is an edi- 
torial pest, they’ll tell you. Check 
the material being prepared for 
other clients of the agency. But al- 
ways bear in mind that some com- 
panies hire a good agency and 
then tell it what to do rather than 
to rely on the agency’s experience, 
knowledge, and ability. You can 
always look over the material pre- 
pared for you and think how it 
would look to you if you were an 
editor, bearing in mind that co- 
ercion even hinted at is deadly 
material as far as your press rela- 
tions are concerned. Believe in 


your agency’s counseling once 
you've hired it. 

As far as news releases are con- 
cerned, it isn’t necessary to put 
fancy clothes on them. Good, clean 
reproduction processes are O.K. 
(offset, spirit, mimeo, etc.). One 
company included with a recent 
news release a large section of a 
large tire and a chromium section 
of rim. The thing must have cost 
plenty bucks. It hurt to toss it in 
a wastebasket, but where else 
would an editor put a piece of tire? 
The news release got the same 
handling as the rest of the mail. 
And, by the way, don’t try to 
provide original typed stories un- 
less the story is going to just one 
publication. If it is, type “Original 
Story, Exclusive” on it. Kidding 
editors about exclusive — stories 
isn’t ethical, and you _ probably 
won't get away with it twice. 

But, most important of all, 
when approving material for re- 
lease, ask yourself, “What good 
does this do the company?” It will 
save you a pile of money. 


Employee and the Patent 


(Continued from page 17) 


and travels all over the United 
States in order to work out the 
necessary patenting and licensing 
arrangements. One week he may 
be in New Jersey to work out a 
licensing arrangement with a com- 
pany which will manufacture a 
new type of boring machine de- 
veloped by United. At another time, 
he may be in Colorado to show a 
manufacturer a new type of flash- 
light that helped solve one of 
United’s problems. 

Before the patent committee 
and patent co-ordinator took over 
this work, good ideas sometimes 
were not promoted. When a new 
tool was developed in the shop, 
other companies would learn about 
it; and United soon would receive 
numerous requests for the draw- 
ings. Often the drawings were 
given away without charge, al- 
though large amounts of money 
had been spent in developing them. 
United feels that others benefiting 
from the use of new developments 
should share in a portion of the 
development costs. 

Employees who originate ideas 
gain under United’s program when 
the revenue exceeds development 
and patent costs. They share in the 
royalties that the airline receives 


from manufacturers which are 
licensed to produce the new prod- 
ucts. Within the company, a Patent 
Award Committee decides on the 
portion of the royalty that should 
be paid to the employee. Each case 
is treated separately. If a person 
develops a product on his own time 
and initiative, his award will be 
greater than for a person who has 
been assigned the job of designing 
a new product for the company. 
Some inventive employees receive 
several hundred dollars of extra 
income from royalties. 

The employee gains in another 
way through United’s program. 
Patenting and promoting a new 
product usually takes considerable 
money. A simple patent search 
may cost $50. If any difficulties are 
encountered during patent action, 
the expense can climb rapidly. 
Often the legal costs to obtain a 
patent amount to several thousand 
dollars. Besides such costs, United 
must sell some manufacturer on 
the idea of producing and distribut- 
ing the product. United is in a po- 
sition to spend money on these 
things, but an individual employee 
may not be financially able to pur- 
sue this activity. 


United Air Lines finds that 
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THE 3 “THREES’’ OF SALES CONTROL 


3 methods of 
measuring 
performance 


3 types of 
sales control 


3 ways to increase 
profitable sales 


1. By obtaining new 1. By salesman and 
customers territory 


2. By awakening dormant 2. By prospect 
accounts to action 

3. By customer 
3. By increasing business 
from active customers 


THE JUGGLER IN THE 


Are you doing a controlled performance like this? You must 
be if you're a SALES MANAGER! These 3 balls represent 
“The 3 Threes of Sales Control” — 3 ways to increase profit- 
able sales;3 types of sales control for profit; and 3 methods 
of measuring sales performance for profit! Every SALES 
MANAGER has to face up to controlling these — keeping 
them well in hand! 

Would you like to check on how you rate? Here's a simple 
test that will give you a pretty good idea. ( Naturally, every- 
thing depends on the degree and quality of your Sales 
CONTROL system — so try this test. ) 

Does your present system give you at a glance — at all 
times —the answers to all six of the following questions: 
1) Who are your customers and prospects in each salesman’s 
territory? 

2) Date of last call and date of last sale on each account? 
3) Lines selling well and those showing weakness? 
4) Approximate total annual requirements of each account? 
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GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 


5) Percentage of these total requirements you're getting to 
j 


date? 
6) Percentage of the year's quota each of your salesmen has 
sold to each of his accounts? 
If you don’t have these answers and others, constantly avail- 
able in complete, effective, graphic form for the close daily 
control which means increased and profitable sales, send to- 
day for illustrated booklet... showing in detail how Kardex 
Visible Sales Control works... how simple and easy it is to 
use how hundreds of accounts can be reviewed in a few 
minutes 

Write Remington Rand, Room 1513, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Ask for KD524 —"How To Increase Profit- 
able Sales.’ 


Memington Fland 


ION OF SPER RAN CORPORATION 





sometimes a new device seems 
very unimportant to the people 
who develop it. Several years ago, 
an oxygen disconnect valve was 
developed by United’s engineers in 
order to solve one of its prob- 
lems. At the time, the invention 
was considered very unimportant, 
but a patent was taken out on it. 
Since that time, it has been used 
extensively for aircraft installa- 
tions, and has turned out to be one 
of the most lucrative of United Air 
Lines patents. 

New products can turn up al- 
most any place at United Air Lines. 
A short time ago, one of the pilots 
developed a flight calculator that 
met the requirements for an accu- 
rate computer for solving naviga- 
tion problems on high-speed air- 
craft. It is a sort of circular slide 
rule for pilots. The device has 
wide application and can be used 
on tiny private planes as well as 
on giant jet transports. A company 
interested in navigational aids is 
now producing it and making it 
available to the airplane industry. 

It is hard to tell when or where 
a new product will turn up at 
United Air Lines. But, when one 
does, there is sure to be an effort 
to promote it. 


Steno Pools 


(Continued from page 19) 


Incentive System for Pay and 
Promotion 


Employers Mutuals’ incentive 
system enables it to measure a 
girl’s output and determine her 
rate of pay. The system also shows 
when a typist is ready to be trained 
as a transcriber. 

Each typewriter in the pool has 
a cyclometer which registers one 
stroke for every 100 keys hit. The 
typist keeps a record of her daily 
strokes by reading the cyclometer 
in the morning and at closing time. 
The girls are allowed credit for 
“idle’’ hours—proofreading, attend- 
ing meetings, using special type- 
writers (long carriage and the 
Executive Model) which do not 
have cyclometers, and time lost 
through illness or visiting the doc- 
tor or dentist. 

The transcribers record “ab- 
normal time credit,” as well. Usual- 
ly, it takes 45 minutes to an hour 
to transcribe a belt. If transcrip- 
tion takes longer, due to poor dic- 
tation (the dictator may not have 
given proper instructions or may 
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not have marked the end of memos 
and letters), the operator records 
the extra time. The company al- 
lows 2,137 strokes for every hour 
of such abnormal work. This figure 
represents the hourly strokes the 
average operator types on normal 
work. Although this figure was 
calculated some time ago, periodic 
checks have revealed that it stays 
about the same. 

Allowance is also made when a 
new typewriter or other piece of 
equipment is installed, because it 
takes time to master a different 
machine. 

At the end of the month, the 
supervisor collects the stroke 
sheets. She figures the girls’ aver- 
ages every three months. This 
quarterly average determines each 
girl’s rate of pay for the next three 
months. In other words, a girl can 
change her salary four times a 
year. However, the pay rate does 
not always increase; sometimes it 
decreases, if a girl’s production 
dips. 

Eventually, each typist hits a 
leveling-off place, the top speed of 
which she is capable. A good, fast 
typist can type 90,000 strokes a 
day, according to company records, 
so the maximum salary is based on 
that figure. Most girls will not 
reach that speed; some consistent- 
ly type between 80,000 and 85,000 
strokes daily. But the incentive is 
there to try to hit the maximum 
production and salary. 

When a typist is hired, she is 
given a starting salary, which she 
receives until she has established a 
stroke record, usually within three 
months. The incentive schedule 
starts at 30,000 strokes, but most 


new girls type between 35,000 and 
45,000 strokes a day the first quar- 
ter. Generally, a girl’s speed in- 
creases every three-month period. 
After a girl can average 60,000 
strokes a day on copy work, which 
is the maximum, she is ready for 
training as a transcriber. Because 
the company sometimes finds it 
necessary to train a typist for tran- 
scription before she has hit this 
peak, the transcriber’s schedule 
starts at 50,000 strokes a day. 


Breaking In New Dictators 


Training is not confined to the 
typists and potential secretaries. 
In an insurance company, Clear, 
friendly letters are essential. New 
dictators are invited to visit the 
stenographic division so that the 
supervisor can show them their 
part in making letters ones they 
can be proud to sign. These people 
learn how to operate the dictation 
machines, how to give instructions 
clearly at the beginning of a letter, 
how to mark recorder’s slips to in- 
dicate corrections and the end of 
memos and letters. In addition, dic- 
tators receive an attractive book- 
let, “Let’s Talk About Letters,”’ 
written by the stenographic super- 
visor. The booklet contains helpful 
suggestions for using the pool to 
advantage and for writing better 
letters for Employers Mutuals. 

Anyone planning a pool pro- 
gram, or having difficulty with a 
present program will do well to 
study this insurance company’s 
methods and, most especially, the 
indoctrination and training meth- 
ods. A proper beginning is basic to 
a successful secretarial pool. 


Cost Studies in Automation 


(Continued from page 22) 


punched-card processing continue 
because of small accounting func- 
tions that are not practical for elec- 
tronic operation and special reports 
that can be more economically han- 
dled on cards. 

Management, therefore, should 
be aware that the gains resulting 
from introduction of an electronic 
system may be offset by the costs 
of programing even after the com- 
puter is installed. 

It is obvious from these illus- 
trated facts that a company con- 
templating the use of a medium- 
sized computer has to be large (in 
terms of dollar volume, number of 


employees, or mass of essential 
data processing) to even nudge it- 
self into the black on its data- 
processing operations. The appar- 
ent break even point hovers around 
5,000 employees, or paper work 
volume comparable to a company 
of that size. This, of course, ex- 
cludes cost gains realized by ex- 
panding operations, and by apply- 
ing the computer to functions not 
adaptable to punched cards. 

The development of sound fig- 
ures for present tabulating depart- 
ment operation costs can lead to a 
highly important conclusion: Al- 
though the company is found to be 
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PICK ANY PRODUCT...REYNOLDS 
& REYNOLDS CAN REDUCE 
ITS RELATED PAPERWORK! 


Whatever your product a Reynolds & 
Reynolds Representative can show you how 
to streamline its related paperwork and re- 
duce office costs. Through everyday experi- 
ence, he has shown hundreds of businesses 
how to... combine several single forms into 
one multiple part set . . . employ the advan- 
tages of No Carbon Required Paper . . . con- 


solidate information to eliminate some forms 
or add a copy to a present form to speed 
transactions in another department ...tomen- 
tion a few. 


If you feel there’s an office procedure in 
your business that’s not “paying its way”, 
ask a Reynolds & Reynolds Representative 
to call. He will bring you the “know how” 
necessary to expertly analyze your problem 
and suggest the right corrective measures. 


Call your Reynolds & Reynolds representative 
today ~« « 20 obligation! 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





not large enough for an electronic 
computer at the present time, it 
is at least a known percentage of 
cost away from the probable com- 
puter break even point. 

A review of Exhibit F—the 
company with 1,000 employees 
discloses that its present limited 
expenditures for processing costs 
would make computer operation 
prohibitive unless the vast amounts 
of unused computer time could be 
profitably and practically applied 
to other areas not adaptable to 
simple punched-card operation. 
Necessary standby punched-card 
equipment for such a small com- 
pany also cuts the potentials for 
computer cost reduction. 

The same relative picture also 
exists for the companies of 2,000 


and 4,000 employees, as illustrated 
in Exhibits G and H. It will be 
noted, however, that as the size of 
the company increases, more proc- 
essing costs are eliminated by the 
computer until, at the 5,000-em- 
ployee point, the electronic com- 
puter breaks even with traditional 
punched-card costs. 

It will also be noted that por- 
tions of the output costs are also 
absorbed by the electronic com- 
puter. As the company increases in 
size, this gain in output cost reduc- 
tion becomes more and more sig- 
nificant. Reduction in output costs 
occur with the electronic system 
because of the integration of func- 
tions during input, processing, and 
output. 

Comparison of the costs for the 


Policies and Employees 


(Continued from page 24) 


which almost always irritates the 
customers. 

3. Show your intelligence 
through diplomatic, tactful han- 
dling of customers—not by smart 
comebacks. They do nothing but 
make a bad situation worse. 

4. The fine art of gum chewing 
doesn’t impress our customers a 
bit. It’s impossible to keep a good 
business appearance with the jaws 
working furiously. Don’t ruin your 
good impression by mumbling 
through a mouthful of gum. 

5. Good storekeeping takes good 
housekeeping. Madam Housewife 
loves to shop in a clean, spotless, 
well-stocked store. Do your part 
by keeping your work area spic 
and span. 

6. A valuable man on a baseball 
team is a utility infielder—a man 
who can play anywhere. Be a 
utility employee! Be prepared to 
take over wherever you're needed. 
Grab every chance to learn some 
other job in the store—that knowl- 
edge will pay off! 

7. Look your best . . . prettiest 
... always. But please, don’t primp 
in view of customers! It just isn’t 
done in public. Do these things in 
the privacy of rest rooms. 

8. There is no compromise be- 
tween standing and sitting. Lean- 
ing or lolling about doesn’t become 
any employee .. . in any company 

. anywhere. 

9. All merchandise for you or 
your relatives must be checked 
through the cash register by a fel- 
low employee. 
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10. Mark prices clearly and ac- 
curately on ail merchandise that is 
to be marked—thus building cus- 
tomer confidence. 

11. Bag and wrap merchandise 
carefully. Look out for fragile, 
breakable, or perishable items 
put them on top! 

12. Hand ... don’t shove... 
purchases to a customer. If the bag 
is heavy, see that the customer 
gets help. Don’t make her ask for 
assistance. 

13. Always read the ad before 
you come to work. Know what is 
advertised. 

The bulletin solicits employee 
ideas, and elaborates on thrift and 
safety measures. Other headings 
are drinking, gossip, criticizing, 
loyalty, coffee time, parking, vaca- 
tions, holidays, and working hours. 

During regularly held staff and 
store meetings, the policy bulletin 
proves a valuable aid. Much time 
can be saved by referring to page 
numbers of topics to be discussed. 
Staff meetings are held once a 
week on store hours, and are them- 
selves part of the training pro- 
gram, on the supervisory level. For 
this reason, the meetings include 
a staff of 14, and are not limited 
to supervisors. Among them are 
managers of the meat, produce, 
and grocery departments of both 
stores; the assistant manager of 
the grocery departments; and 
other key personnel. The latter in- 
cludes employees who have spe- 
cial skills and experience in 
grocery store work, and are val- 


large company having 12,000 em- 
ployees discloses a substantial cost 
reduction for financial reporting 
operations without dependence 
upon other functions of the busi- 
ness to absorb the unapplied fixed 
costs of operation. 

How many companies have ob- 
jectively developed a cost break- 
down for their present punched- 
card operation and have made such 
comparisons is, of course, pure con- 
jecture. But one thing is now cer- 
tain. By using cost experience of 
present punched-card operations, 
management has a yardstick for 
measuring present readiness for 
electronic computer operations—a 
yardstick through which a dollar- 
and-cent valuation can be made 
shorn of emotional propaganda. 


uable as instructors to new em- 
ployees. Since they are considered 
to be the potential replacements 
for future supervisory vacancies, 
inclusion helps prepare them for 
these positions. It is also a way to 
show that their services are valued. 

Getting key personnel together 
enables Mr. Silverthorne to inte- 
grate efforts and stimulates co- 
ordination of departments. It also 
enables the staff to work out solu- 
tions to problems affecting the 
stores. 

In addition to these regular 
weekly meetings, a quarterly eve- 
ning dinner meeting of the staff 
takes up past and future policies, 
with special reference to the com- 
ing quarter. 

An example of occasional spe- 
cial meetings also held was a 
series of four meetings to teach 
the staff more efficient job instruc- 
tion. During these, demonstrations 
were given of right and wrong in- 
struction in such skills as check 
stand operation. 

Store meetings of all personnel 
are held in shifts, one Friday a 
month in each store, from 1 to 2 
p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m., in order that 
customer service may continue un- 
interrupted. Such meetings provide 
opportunities to correct, in the 
least embarrassing manner, any 
deviation from desired practices. 
They are also employed to give 
credit for work that makes the 
management proud of the person- 
nel, praising evidence of teamwork 
spirit. The management takes store 
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employees into its confidence on the 
main objectives and how well they 
have been achieved. It is another 
way of repeating the words of the 
policy bulletin: “It is our company 

. our store... and its employees 
work together for the future of 
both.” 


The Great 
White Way 


(Continued from page 27) 


he will likely say, “It’s just like 
having a rich uncle include you in 
his will!” 

Other incentives are used by 
White’s. These are the common- 
place type of bonuses paid on cer- 
tain items, and post-quota commis- 
sions, and last but not least, a 
“Purchasing Plan” for employees. 
White’s permits every employee to 
purchase any item in the store at 
a sizable discount. Many times, the 
price which is charged the em- 
ployee for an item is actually less 
than the company paid. “Such a 
loss comes back,” says White’s, ‘10 
times over in GOOD WILL!” 

The percentage of employees 
who stop working for White’s after 
one year of employment is almost 
nil. Quite naturally, the firm has 
its share of persons who cannot 
keep pace with the older White em- 
ployees, or become discouraged 
with the businesslike atmosphere 
of the employees. 

Specialization is to be found 
everywhere at White’s, and par- 
ticularly in the modern, spacious 
home offices and warehouse in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. From the 
purchasing department to the ship- 
ping and receiving departments, 
employees have specific jobs to 
do and resemble, somewhat, a 
huge assembly line in a factory. 
White breaks up the warehouse 
merchandise into three depart- 
ments: The Bin department, which 
handles small items such as radio 
parts, cameras, flashlight batteries, 
and guns; the Light Bulk depart- 
ment, which cares for small elec- 
tric appliances, and so forth; and 
the Bulk department, which re- 
ceives and ships heavy merchan- 
dise, such as automobile tires, re- 
frigerators, ranges, and so forth. 

In the sales department, White 
theorized that no man could be as 
qualified as a woman in such fields 
as the houseware department. He 
therefore uses salesladies and 
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women department managers in 
these positions. 

Growing from a meager start in 
Clinton, Okla., with a store front 
of 1214 feet and a handful of mer- 
chandise, White’s has increased to 
some 200 outlets in four south- 
western states. Of the 200 outlets 
which White’s supplies, only 52 are 
company owned. The remaining 
stores are “dealer stores.” The 
“dealer” gets all the advantages of 
a company store manager, except 
that he is responsible for the man- 
agement of his store with no super- 
visor coming around without in- 
vitation, and the fact that he 
pockets the profits of his markups. 
Dealers are granted franchise from 
White’s, and even though the com- 
pany takes a “hands-off” attitude, 
the dealer must adhere to good 
business practices, or face the pos- 
sibility of losing his franchise. 

The home office is mute evidence 
of the immense volume of business 
done by the firm. The office build- 
ing is two stories high, and con- 
tains 28,000 square feet of floor 
space with year-round air condi- 
tioning. Located on the main floor 
are executive offices, buying, per- 
sonnel, wholesale, advertising, con- 
struction, mailing, and sample 
rooms. The cafeteria and account- 
ing department are on the second 
floor. 


Also constructed and located on 
this same plot of ground (15 acres 
of Texas land) is an exchange parts 
warehouse, 50 by 75 feet; a fix- 
ture warehouse, 40 by 260 feet; a 
retail store and super service sta- 
tion, 92 by 60 feet. The total square 
footage of all buildings on this lot 
is 251,470! The entire area is 
beautifully landscaped. The park- 
ing areas at the east, west, and 
front will accommodate 465 cars. 

Another outstanding feature of 
White’s is the Tabulation depart- 
ment. Located on the second floor 
of the home office building, this 
new department symbolizes White’s 
belief in modernization and labor- 
saving devices. The department is 
the nerve center of all ordering and 
billing of merchandise to retail 
stores. This equipment is used for 
processing machine printed orders 
for each item shipped from the 
warehouse. It lists, prices, multi- 
plies, extends, and totals in one 
operation. It sorts cards at the rate 
of 600 per minute, lists and calcu- 
lates at the rate of 6,000 an hour. 
The same equipment is used in 
processing, extending, and totaling 
all inventories for the warehouse 
and all the retail stores. Does all 
this machinery substitute for em- 
ployees? Apparently not, for 
White’s is still hiring—looking for 
new horizons! 


Do Recreation Clubs Help? 


° 


(Continued from page 35) 


month’s operations. In addition to 
private family picnics, interdepart- 
mental softball games and depart- 
ment picnics were scheduled al- 
most daily during the summer 
months on the club calendar. Tables 
may be reserved only for depart- 
mental picnics, and then the rec- 
reation office must be notified 14 
days in advance. 

Open house ceremonies held on 
June 5, 1955, featured a treasure 
hunt jointly sponsored by the com- 
pany and the union, similar to an 
Easter egg hunt except that the 
2,595 hidden prizes were quarters, 
half dollars, and even a certificate 
for a U. S. Savings Bond, in each 
of three areas. Sections were roped 
off for children aged one to four, 
four to eight, and older. Officials 
estimated that 2,500 children par- 
ticipated in the hunt, with at least 
as many adults on hand to watch 
them. 

House rules, drawn up by the 


recreation supervisor at the request 
of the board of governors, and 
adopted by the club, were pub- 
lished last December and distrib- 
uted to all members. (For principal 
provisions, see box.) 

Persons delegated by the board 
of governors may challenge any 
person on the grounds to show his 
membership card or _ restricted 
pass, and will enforce rules gov- 
erning parking, proper use of 
recreation equipment, and so forth. 

The house committee may sus- 
pend any member for conduct 
deemed prejudicial to the good 
order, peace, interest, or welfare of 
the club; and may suppress any ac- 
tivity on the premises which may 
bring the club into disrepute or in- 
terrupt harmony among members. 

In the event of dissolution of the 
Rohr Employees Recreational Club, 
the net assets or proceeds shall be 
contributed to the Community 
Chest of the city of Chula Vista. 
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National Secretaries 
Open New Office 


When the girls have their way in 
office decoration, the result is ‘“‘spa- 
cious, up to date in every detail, 
and provided with modern equip- 
ment that would bring pride and 
pleasure to any secretary,” accord- 
ing to Miss Cassandra Waterman, 
president of The National Secre- 
taries Association. She was com- 
menting on the association’s new 
headquarters in the KMBC Build- 
ing, 222 West 11th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The current trend toward color 
in the office is emphasized through- 
out the new headquarters. Believ- 
ing that color boosts the morale of 
both employer and employee, and 
that high morale means high pro- 
duction, the association has effec- 
tively and tastefully introduced 
color in walls, draperies, and 
chairs. Soft tones of gray, pale 
green, and rose predominate. 

The walls of the office combine 
a light green paneled dado with a 
stippled gray upper section. A 
matching paneled planter divides 
a cheerful reception area from the 
general office. Upholstered chairs 
in the reception area and executive 
office are rose colored with alumi- 


num trim. Gray draperies feature 
a gay, multicolored abstract design. 

Functional and attractive, desks 
and file cabinets are of gray metal 
with noiseless and washable tops. 


The offices are equipped with 
acoustical ceilings. All space is air 
conditioned and an intercommuni- 
cation system has been installed. 

In these pleasant, modern sur- 
roundings, the association feels 
that the ever-expanding volume of 
work connected with running the 
large organization of business- 
women will be handled with great- 
er ease and efficiency. 

Since 1942, when the nonprofit 
organization was formed to pro- 
mote the educational and profes- 
sional standards of secretaries, it 
has grown rapidly in prestige and 
membership. Today there are more 
than 370 chapters of the associa- 
tion throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico, and new 
chapters are constantly being 
added. The association’s year- 
round activities include such well- 
known projects as the Certified 
Professional Secretary examina- 
tions, National Secretaries Week, 
a National Convention, scholarship 
awards, and many other educa- 
tional and civic programs. 
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Should Businessmen Be Active in Political Affairs? 


John S. Coleman, president of 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
and president-elect of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently urged businessmen to de- 
velop a philosophy that will enable 
them to play a creative role in 
political affairs. 

“We are vocal in opposition. The 
thing we have got to decide is what 
we are for,” Mr. Coleman said. He 
was the speaker at a recent lunch- 
eon meeting of the New York Ro- 
tary Club in the Commodore Hotel. 

“The changing face of America 
presents profound problems of 
government—in housing, high- 
ways, health, education, manage- 
ment-labor relations, in defense, 
and foreign policy,” he said. ‘‘What 
are our answers to these problems? 
This is the raw material of politics. 
On these questions the political fu- 
ture turns. Surely, businessmen or 
any other group have a claim to 
support of the public only as we 
are aware of and offer sound an- 
swers to them.” 

Mr. Coleman urged businessmen 
to plan and act in political affairs 
as politicians do, taking cognizance 
of social and economic movements 
and the changing weight of vari- 
ous interests, groups, and sections. 

“The curious thing is that in 
business we do the same thing,” he 
said. “Our marketing research divi- 
sions analyze economic trends .. . 
Sales quotas, plans for new prod- 
ucts, investments in plants and 
equipment, the direction of re- 
search—all are solidly based on 
knowledge of and adaptation to the 
market.” 

He said that businessmen seem 
to separate the worlds of politics 
and business by not applying the 
tried and tested methods of man- 
agement to the more important 
area of political influence. 

“Of course, there are those who 
say that businessmen should mind 
their own business,” Mr. Coleman 
commented. “Well, I would not be 
here today if I did not think there 
were compeljing arguments against 
that. And the most compelling is 
that politics already is in our busi- 
ness, in wage regulations, price 
laws, safety laws, antitrust legisla- 
tion, labor relations, workmen’s 
compensation, control of stock is- 
sues, and so on. 

“Those who insist on minding 
their own business will soon find 
they have very little to mind,” he 
said. 

He warned of the risks in taking 
sides on controversial issues, that 


businessmen will be in the position 
of saying things to which their col- 
leagues, stockholders, and _ cus- 
tomers may take exception. 

“But every businessman has not 
only the right, he has the obliga- 
tion to speak out, and he deserves 
tolerant support of his colleagues,”’ 
Mr. Coleman declared. 

“The fact is we are not just in 
business. We are remaking our so- 
ciety, and we are dealing with 
questions of peace and war. Ameri- 
cans, as someone has aptly said, 
have been promoted. And so indeed 
have businessmen. New responsi- 
bilities have been thrust upon us. 
We are, I believe, preparing to dis- 
charge them.” 


Largest Civilian 
Computer Order 


An agreement has been reached 
between the Bank of America and 
General Electric Company’s Elec- 
tronics Division, Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the manufacture of ERMA 
electronic computers for the bank's 
long-range multimillion-dollar 
computer program. 

According to the bank’s presi- 
dent, S. Clark Beise, the contract 
represents the largest civilian order 
in history for industrial computers 
and marks a revolutionary step 
forward in the banking profession. 

“Tnitial delivery of ERMA com- 
ponents is scheduled for next year,” 
Mr. Beise said. 

The exact cost for each ERMA 
(electronic recording machine—ac- 
counting) and the dollar figure for 
the entire project was not revealed. 
Each ERMA electronic computer 
will perform the daily bookkeeping 
tasks for 55,000 commercial check- 
ing accounts. 

“ERMA’s revolutionary aspects,”’ 
Mr. Beise said, ‘are its solution of 
the paper handling and reading 
problems confronting all banks.” 

In comparing it with present ma- 
chine-bookkeeping methods, Mr. 
Beise pointed out that ERMA is 
designed to improve customer serv- 
ice. It is more economical, faster, 
and insures increased efficiency and 
accuracy, he said. 

A prototype ERMA built by SRI 
and slated for installation by Bank 
of America in San Jose, Calif., 
covers a 4,100-square-foot area; 
contains approximately 8,200 vacu- 
um tubes, 34,000 diodes, not to 
mention nearly 200 miles of electri- 
cal wiring. 
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WHAT TESTS ARE USED? 


S. S. Pierce COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


All people who are considered for permanent 
openings are required to take Activity Vector 
Analysis and any applicable skill tests as follows: 
Typist—Remington Rand, 5-minute Typing Test 
Clerical—Short Employment Test; Verbal, Number, 

Clerical Aptitude 
Vehicle Operators—Neyhart Traffic and Driving; 

Porto-Clinic Knowledge Test 
Upgrading for other positions: 

Kuder Preference Record 

Thurston Temperament 

Michigan Vocabulary 

Cardall Test of Practical Judgment 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 

How Supervise 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INc., New York City 
Following tests are now being used only for 

selection of operations and sales personnel: 

Thurston Mental Alertness 

Cardall Practical Judgment 

Thurston Temperament 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


At present, we are using the following testing 
material and equipment: 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Seashore’s Recordings 
Sections of Wrightsone and O’Toole Prognostic 
Test of Mental Abilities 
Educational Achievement Tests 
Porto-Clinic Operators Test 
Company-Developed tests 
Engine Lathe Operator’s Test 


LAMSON AND SESSIONS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
We do testing for specific jobs in the plant and 
also in the office. We also test all learners in the 
plant to help us in selecting the on-the-job in- 
structor for each learner. The tests we use are: 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Personal Audit 


ONEIDA, Ltp., Oneida, N. Y. 

We use tests for all applicants (Activity Vector 
Analysis), transfers, upgrading, and counseling. 
Other tests used are: 

Wonderlic Personnel Tests, Forms A and B 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test 
Differential Aptitude Tests for: 

Mechanical Reasoning 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

Space Relations 

Abstract Reasoning 

Numerical Ability 

Verbal Reasoning 
Blue Print Reading (our own) 

Kuder Preference Record 
General Clerical Test (Psychological Corporation) 
Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Test 


BARNES Mra. CoMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 


In the clerical jobs, we use only one type of test, 
namely, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 


We have a score which we have validated in our 
company and it is considered a qualifying mark for 
a clerical person, 

For supervisors or any special administrative 
person, we have a complete battery of tests in 
addition to the Henmon-Nelson. These tests are: 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Sales Power Inventory 
Mason Evaluation 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Kuder Preference Record 


Pet MILK COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 

For sales selection we use: 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, Study of Values Test 

For clerical and stenographic selection our test 
is: Wonderlic Personnel Test. No tests are used in 
selection of production personnel. For upgrading and 
selection of supervisory personnel we use the 
Thematic Apperception Test developed by Social 
Research, Inc., of Chicago. This test, however, has 
not been made a routine practice. 


THE HAGAN CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Our company uses a company-developed appli- 
cation for employment form; rating sheet and a 
company-developed semiannual review sheet. We 
use the O’Rourke Clerical Test and the YMCA has 
a series of tests for our specific jobs. 


UNFAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


R. H. BARRETT, Treasurer, General Maintenance and 
Engineering C»., Columbus, Ohio: 

Several years ago we instituted a system of scien- 
tific testing for personal evaluation of prospective 
clerical employees. The result, however, was a 
rather miserable failure because we found the tests 
gave us a good evaluation of technical knowledge 
but were utterly useless when it came to evaluating 
personality and ability to get along with others... 
We have gone back to our former method of ex- 
tended personal interviews. We believe we can 
better determine a prospective employee's potential 
value to our organization. Our present method is 
perhaps not “scientific”; nevertheless, we believe 
that we have a fine organization and are satisfied 
to use this means until a better one comes along. 
Personnel Director, a southern oil company. Name 
withheld by request: 

Maybe testing techniques are good, but our ex- 
perience has not been too successful. In fact, we 
spent over $1,800 in two years on a testing program 
and netted the same (or slightly higher) turnover 
rate as we had before. It is my opinion too many 
“cure-all” claims are made for tests. They may 
help, but they didn’t help us. In fact, some of the 
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resentments that cropped up among employees here 
still exist. 

Controller, midwestern paper manufacturing firm. 
Name withheld: 

Let me say first of all that I am not “old school” 
or a hardened conservative. I have tried for three 
years to find the value of testing in selection of new 
people. We retained the Company and it 
set up a program for us. Results were far from 
good. We hired some poor help as a result of tests 
and weighted interviews and turned down some who 
are now fine employees with our competitors. Maybe 
we had the wrong group help us, but, in our book, 
tests are far from an accurate and realistic tool. You 
might also like to know we have excellent manage- 
ment-labor relations and have many employees who 
have been with us for over 20 years. 


FAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 


N. H. Davis, Employment Manager, S. S. Pierce Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Among others, we attribute the following values 
to our testing program: 
a. Aid in establishing standards of performance. 
b. Appraisals of employees are more objective. 
c. Supervisors are becoming more interested in 
making use of and improving their skills. 

. Total cumulative monthly turnover for com- 
pany year 1955 was 28.6 per cent. Less than 
eight per cent of total terminations were for 
unsatisfactory performance. 


O. M. Apgers, Manager, Personnel Development, 
Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, Ind. 

Whenever the tests seems to fail, we invariably 
find poor administration, improper interpretation, 
or some carelessness in using the information. Any- 
one using tests must never lose sight of the fact 
that tests are a valuable tool designed to aid and 
not supplant personnel administration. Like all good 
and powerful tools, they may be abused by ignor- 
ance and carelessness, They can be proved immeas- 
urably valuable when skillfully and wisely used. 
(Mr, Aders mentions the fact his company has 
tested more than 20,000 industrial employees and 
several hundred salesmen and engineers over the 
past 14 years.) 


HERBERT P, BEARAK, Personnel Manager, L. Gross- 
man Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass. 

Since using psychological testing devices we have 
been able to employ a better qualified applicant; 
have been able to build up a reserve of potential 
for advancement; have been able to receive full 
co-operation from our entire staff of employees, 
because they realize that the testing program is of 
value not only to the company, but to themselves. 
It insures advancement in an area which will allow 
the greatest job satisfactions, as well as financial 
success... We also realize that a testing program is 
not something which can be pulled out of a file, 
administered to an applicant, and selection made 
solely on the basis of the score that the individual 
receives. 


G. WALTON SAVERCOOL, Training Manager, Oneida, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 

Test results have sometimes contradicted the 
impression that an applicant gives during an inter- 


view. Whenever we have observed a contradiction 
we have investigated it further. We have run into 
cases in which an applicant has led one of our inter- 
viewers badly astray...Since using tests, produc- 
tivity per man-hour has been steadily increased. We 
are loathe to claim any definite per cent of this 
increase as a result of testing. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


A. O. PREYER, JR., Industrial Relations Director, 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

In hiring clerical personnel, the testing, which 
consists of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, is handled by the personnel in our office. 
In hiring professional, administrative, and super- 
visory personnel, we have a combination of inside 
and outside testing. Our outside consultant is Dr. 
Clifton Hall, of Hall and Liles, Rochester, New York. 


E. H. WELLINGHOFF, Personnel Manager, The Cam- 
bridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We use testing in selection of all personnel in 
supervisory or key positions. We also use testing to 
aid in selection of office and laboratory personnel. 
On executive or supervisory testing, we use the 
consulting firm of Elliott and Ryan Industrial 
Services, Cincinnati. We do our factory and office 
testing at the plant. 


D. B. ATKINS, Personnel Administrator, Argonne 
National Laboratory, University of Chicago. 

A test of general educational development and 
alertness is given before hiring applicants for hourly 
rated positions, including the clerical workers. All 
testing is handled by the laboratory personnel. 


K. E, LAWRENCE, Personnel Director, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

All testing is performed and evaluated by our 
personnel, We do retain a member of the faculty of 
one of Ohio’s universities as a consultant. 


Ross C, CIBELLA, Personnel Manager, Hagan Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hagan Corporation has been using tests for ap- 
proximately the last five years. Testing in our 
company is divided between the company personnel 
and an outside source. Clerical applicants are tested 
within the company. Professional and semiprofes- 
sional applicants are tested by YMCA Counseling 
Service under the direction of C. B. Price, on a 
consulting basis. 


In Conclusion: Almost every participant in the 
survey mentioned that tests should be thought of 
only as a tool, a screening device, and never thought 
of as something complete in themselves. They only 
show, when they’re good, the potentials of people. 
They very seldom show the drives that make a man 
perform to an employer’s satisfaction. They can be 
“snowed.” In other words, when a man wants a 
sales job, there are no “preference” or “‘personality” 
tests that he can’t beat if he has average intelli- 
gence, Tests are good and they are useful only in 
the hands of people who understand them and their 
limitations. 

Space does not permit the listing, but if you wish 
to write AMERICAN BUSINESS, we'll send you a list 
of the principal tests industry is using and their 
sources. 





American Can Makes 
Aid-to-Teacher Grant 


The American Can Company has 
announced a new $300,000 aid-to- 
education program providing cash 
grants to qualifying colleges and 
universities in the United States. 
The grants will be distributed over 
a five-year period running through 
1960. The program supplements 
others the company already has in 
effect. 

The grants—earmarked for in- 
creasing faculty salaries—will be 
made to accredited private colleges 
and universities that have one or 
more graduates working for the 
company with five years or more of 
service, Roger F. Hepenstal, Canco 
treasurer, explained. 

The participating institutions, 
totaling 176, have been notified 
that they will benefit under the 
program. The amount each will re- 
ceive will be determined by the 
number of its graduates currently 
employed by Canco. Fifty-two will 
receive grants this year. The re- 
maining 124 will participate in the 
succeeding four years. 

“Canco’s decision to expand its 
college aid program,”’ Mr. Hepen- 
stal said, ‘tis based on the premise 
that the growing interdependence 
of American business and educa- 
tion places a definite obligation 
upon corporations to assure the 
continued strength and service of 
our institutions of higher learning. 

“Inadequate faculty compensa- 
tion is undermining the ability of 
our colleges and universities to 
keep pace with this country’s ex- 
panding demands upon the schools. 
The American Can Company’s new 
program will provide assistance to 
independent institutions to help in- 
sure the quantity and quality of in- 
struction needed for our future.” 

The company feels it has a par- 
ticular obligation to those institu- 
tions that have provided the edu- 
cational training of its employees, 
Mr. Hepenstal added. 

“This is one of the few in- 
stances,” he said, ‘in which a cor- 
porate aid-to-education fund has 
been disbursed on the basis of the 
number of a college’s graduates 
working for the company.” 

Among the other aid-to-educa- 
tion programs the company has in 
effect is one that provides four- 
year scholarships for employees 
and their children, Mr. Hepenstal 
pointed out. Under this program, 
eligible students receive their full 
tuition, and a supplementary con- 
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tribution of $500 is made annually 
to the college which each Canco 
scholarship student selects for his 
enrollment. 


Soviets Admit They 
Aren’t Catching Up 


Businessmen will be interested 
in an analysis the U. S. Labor De- 
partment has just made of recently 
arrived Soviet publications. For the 
first time since the war, the Soviet 
press has compared labor produc- 
tivity in the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., and the latter. still 
shows up in the bottom spot. 

The Communist party daily 
newspaper, Pravda, on March 21 
carried an article stating, ‘““At the 
present time, labor productivity in 
industry is about 2.5 times higher 
in the U.S.A. than in_ the 


U.S.S.R. The gap has been nar- 
rowed but the (Soviet) lag is still 
serious.’’ Former Premier G. Ma- 
lenkov, now Minister of Electric 
Power Stations, presented figures 
at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist party, bearing out the 
newspaper’s statement. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
said that if any “gap has been 
narrowed” it must have come be- 
fore 1937, for in that year labor 
productivity in Soviet industry was 
reported in Russian publications to 
have reached 40.5 per cent of that 
in the U.S.A. In view of these 
facts, it would appear that the 
claimed large postwar annual per- 
centage increases—ranging from a 
high of 15 per cent in 1948 to a 
low of six per cent in 1953—can be 
accounted for by the relatively low 
level of labor’ productivity in 
Soviet industry and the reconstruc- 
tion of industries ravaged by war. 


Chicago Cleans Up Building Department Filing System 


Open shelf filing for busy file 
areas got a big pat on the back re- 
cently as the City of Chicago De- 
partment of Buildings began a 
clean-up campaign that will save 
Windy City taxpayers an estimated 
$32,435 in 1956 and an additional 
$27,303 each year thereafter. 

With the help of a professional 
records management firm, open 
shelf filing was recommended and 
installed in an overburdened 300- 
square-foot file vault area that 
housed Buildings Department In- 
spection files. The house cleaning 
resulted in 228 per cent more space 
for active inspection files, and 
brought all these files together for 
the first time. 

Building Inspector George L. 
Ramsey reported that the new 
files were a pilot installation, but 
that their immediate success in 
making all files readily available 
at a moment’s notice indicates that 
their use will be expanded con- 
siderably at some future date. 

The Department of Buildings In- 
spection files had grown out of the 
original 300-square-foot vault area 
that housed 48 bulging four-drawer 
file cabinets, to include five other 
huge file areas in various parts of 
City Hall. 

The busy files are consulted hun- 
dreds of times daily for building 
inspectors, real-estate people, and 
home owners. With this new filing 
system, the buildings department 
has taken a big step forward in 
making it possible for citizens to 
get fast, efficient service in their 


requests for necessary informa- 
tion on Chicago building locations. 

“Operation Clean-Up” began 
with the weeding of obsolete mate- 
rials from 23,200 folders of mate- 
rial in 192 file drawers located in 
the 300-square-foot vault. The 
records management experts found 
that 40 per cent of the material 
had been gathering dust unneces- 
sarily and so disposed of it. 

Once the 23,200 folders of mate- 
rial from the cabinets had been 
cleaned and converted, consolida- 
tion of records from the five other 
units was started so that there 
would be centralization for speedy 
reference, elimination of duplica- 
tion, and a central control for these 
important papers. 

Some 53,000 folders of records 
from these five areas were checked 
against the first 23,200. Approxi- 
mately 75,000 labels were typed 
for new folders and old folders that 
needed replacement. 

The 53,000 additional folders 
were then interfiled with the origi- 
nal group, representing an increase 
of 228 per cent in material now 
housed in the original 300 square 
feet. 

All shelves in the new vault file 
area are completely indexed, mak- 
ing files readily accessible. Lad- 
ders with safety handles have been 
installed to make the higher shelf 
levels easy to reach. 

This major project, which took 
a total of 3,422 hours of labor to 
complete, cost the city of Chicago 
only $9,369. 





Promotions One Cause 
Of Engineer Shortage 


The national shortage of engi- 
neers is commonly attributed to 
the disinterest of high-school stu- 
dents who shun rigors of higher 
technical education. Another cause 
for the shortage has been found 
at the other end of the ladder. 

A recent survey by Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology revealed that 
a majority of science and engineer 
alumni are functioning in higher 
echelons of administration and 
management. 

Questionnaires were sent to 
some 18,000 alumni now residing 
in all the United States and many 
foreign countries. A record 95 per 
cent were returned. 

Roughly two-thirds, or 11,500, 
of the alumni hold bachelor, mas- 
ter, or doctoral degrees in engineer- 
ing or science; but only 2,391, one- 
fourth of those alumni holding 
such degrees, listed their occupa- 
tion as engineer. 

There were 329 corporation or 
company presidents, 357 vice-presi- 
dents, and 349 general managers. 
Engineers have chosen careers in 
the fields of editing, sales, educa- 


tion, medicine, law, and _ politics. 
Twenty graduates had become 
clergymen, three more are mis- 
sionaries. There was one each: 
U. N. delegate, ambassador, and 
rear admiral. Charles E. Wilson, 
U. S. Secretary of Defense, listed 
his occupation simply as secretary. 


Automation Problems 
Being Studied 


A far-reaching study of prob- 
lems posed by automation has been 
launched by Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s new Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center. 

All phases of automation will be 
analyzed—from electronics to psy- 
chological problems. 

Drawn from university sources 
as members of the automation 
team are experts in the fields of 
electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, sociology, psychology, 
industrial management, economics, 
accounting, and business. 

Said Dr. Charles C. Killings- 
worth, director of the center, “This 
university is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of applying scientific knowl- 
edge to the real problems of 
people.”’ 


Almost instantaneous communication of invoices to Hobbs Trailers’ Fort Worth 
plant from branch offices throughout Texas is made possible through the com- 
bined services of the machines pictured above. At left, operator watches as an 
invoice is typed in a branch city on a Western Union Teleprinter and trans- 
mitted to a special preprinted order form master on the home office machine. At 
right, the finished master copy is put on spirit duplicating machine, providing 
necessary copies for all departments at the factory. The new system is credited 
with cutting order ‘‘in transit’’ time from two days to a matter of seconds, elimi- 
nating at least nine transcriptions of invoices, vastly reducing room for error, 
and providing both the branch office and the factory with identical records 
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Air-Conditioning 
Industry Booming 


Mason M. Roberts, General Mo- 
tors vice-president and head of 
Frigidaire, said that the air-condi- 
tioning industry is entering the 
“biggest selling season in its his- 
tory,” and predicted the future of 
the business will be bright for 
years to come. 

Mr. Roberts declared that ‘“‘both 
old and new homes without air 
conditioning, as well as uncooled 
automobiles, will be rendered com- 
pletely obsolete throughout two- 
thirds of the country in less than 
10 years.” 

More immediately, Mr. Roberts 
foresaw 1956 as ‘a record-break- 
ing year for the air-conditioning 
business” with sales topping even 
the peak attained by the industry 
in 1955. 

He based his optimism for the 
future on booming residential con- 
struction, increasing home mod- 
ernization activity, and dynamic 
strides in development of ever-im- 
proving air-conditioning products. 

He said that room air-condi- 
tioner sales during the next five 
years will be about double those of 
the past five years. 

“As a result of the growing 
popularity of central systems, espe- 


cially in the new home building 
field, sales of these units during 
the next five years will be up five- 
fold over the past five years.”’ 

Mr. Roberts explained that the 
skyrocketing room cooler business 
has now reached “a state of ma- 


turity.”” Unit sales this year and 
during the next few years will ap- 
proximate those of electric ranges, 
and actually exceed such major ap- 
pliances as electric dryers and food 
freezers. 

According to Mr. Roberts, a re- 
placement market for air condi- 
tioners is already developing. Cus- 
tomers who purchased room units 
several years ago are buying larger 
ones with more capacity. In many 
other cases, room units are grad- 
ually being replaced by residential 
central systems. 

In the field of product develop- 
ment, Mr. Roberts said that one in- 
triguing future possibility is the 
use of solar energy—utilizing heat 
from the sun to operate home cool- 
ing equipment which, in_ turn, 
counteracts the sun’s own heat. 

He pointed out that there may 
be a tremendous potential for air- 
conditioning equipment beyond the 
residential and business uses as we 
know them today. 
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Van H. Leichliter, vice-president 
of operations for American Steel 
and Wire, coined a new word for 
this age of wonders—the Elec- 
tomic Age, “born of the wedding 
of electronic wizardry and fantas- 
tic atomic forces.” Mr. Leichliter 
was receiving the David Ford 
McFarland award from the Penn 
State chapter of American Society 
for Metals, for outstanding 
achievement in metallurgy. 


How Much Punch is a problem 
when you’re planning an open 
house. Tupperware Home Parties, 
Inc., had 1.2 quarts per guest at 
its recent fifth birthday celebra- 
tion down in Orlando, Fla.—all in 
a 150-gallon tank. The tank was a 
replica of the new national head- 
quarters at Orlando, Fla. Dynamo 
Brownie Wise, vice-president and 
general manager, cut the cake, 
handing Florida’s Governor LeRoy 
Collins the first piece. 


An Attractive Employee publica- 
tion is the Lederle CHEVRON and 
its format is a delightful depar- 
ture from the usual style. It af- 
fords a _ fast-moving, interesting 
bulletin-style delivery of company 
information. Reta Davidson, the 
editor, may be able to spare you an 
exchange copy. The address: Led- 
erle Laboratories Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 


Work-Simplification Movies, 38 
of them, are listed in a folder you 
can get from the Industrial Man- 
agement Society, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Produced by 
leading companies, all of the films 
have received awards in the an- 
nual Methods Improvement Com- 
petition sponsored by the society. 
Approximately 10 to 15 minutes 
long, the films show “before” and 
“after” operations of projects in 
both plant and office operations. 


Sharing the Spotlight is a gener- 
ous gesture made by the National 
Potato Chip Institute. It plans 
to award a special trophy to the 
national television personality who, 
in the opinion of the institute, has 
contributed the most to promote 
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the spirit of friendship. It has 
also set aside July 6 to 16 as a 
special time for national recog- 
nition to be given to picnic fun and 
summer conviviality. (P.S. The In- 
stitute hopes people will call this 
period ‘““FRIEND-CHIP Week” and 

-oh, yes, it will select an attrac- 
tive, chipper “Miss Friend-Chip.”’) 


Wm. McChesney Martin, chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, was 
one of many fine speakers Rand 
McNally & Company presented 
in its week-long Chicago Assembly 
which had the theme, “An Inquiry 
Into the Challenge of a Changing 
World.” One story he told keeps 
coming to mind. He had asked an 
acquaintance the question, ‘‘How’s 
business?” The answer is one 
many might ponder when faced 
with a similar question: “I can’t 
say. There’s so much in my own 
business that needs straightening 
out, I can’t tell anything about 
how the others are doing.” Inci- 
dentally, Rand McNally was cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary, and 
the method it picked—the as- 
sembly with its fine, challenging 
speakers—was both new and bene- 
ficial to the community and those 
lucky enough to be able to attend 
the meetings. 


We've Got a Beef with General 
Motors President Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, or maybe it’s with an over- 
enthusiastic publicity man. On 
April 15, we get an announcement 
of the XP-100, “first automobile 
in the world powered by a new en- 
gine that burns almost any type of 
fuel.”” We could just see the staff 
whizzing home at night on power 
provided by a stack of unused news 
releases and exchange copies of 
various magazines. There was 
even a picture of the sleek beauty. 
Then on April 19, we get another 
announcement purportedly sired by 
Mr. Curtice, bluntly informing us 
that commercial production is five 
to 10 years away. That’s the sort 
of thing that overloads editors 
with frustration. And by the way, 
Mr. Curtice, all that stuff about 
the engine being able to burn 
whale oil—ever look at the price 
of the stuff? 
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Protect Confidential 
Papers from Prying Eyes 


New portable office paper shredding 
machine safeguards your business secrets 


Now you quickly and easily destroy con- 
fidential papers and obsolete records 
right in your own office with the new 
Shredmaster Bantam 10. 

This is the only portable shredding 
machine designed especially for office 
use. Just the size and weight of business 
typewriter, the Bantam 10 destroys con- 
fidential papers quietly and cleanly. 
Greater capacity, speed and safety. Ex- 
clusive slanted gravity feed speeds 
shredding of paper in multiple thick- 
nesses. Anyone operates the Bantam 10. 
Safety throat assures protection. 

The Bantam 10 is now available at 
a new low price from authorized dealers 
throughout the country. 

FREE 10-DAY TRIAL: Write today for 
illustrated descriptive folder which gives 
details of 10-day free trial. Without 
charge or obligation, write Brochure 9 
on letterhead and mail-to . 

The Shredmaster Corporation 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A Division of Self winding Clock Co., Inc. 





The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieagoe 40, Ill. 
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Simplified Offset Plate Maker 


CALLED Dial-a-Plate, this compact 
new plate maker combines an etched 
circuit, photoelectric cell, sealed 
mercury arc lamp and reflector, and 
vacuum printing frame all in one en- 
closed unit. The device was designed 
especially for business, engineering, 
and industrial offices which turn out 
their own house organs, blueprints, 
sales manuals, and similar produc- 
tions. Dial-a-Plate comes in two sizes. 
Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc., 7440 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 
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New Typewriter Has Removable 
And Interchangeable Type 


THIS TRULY versatile typewriter 
supplies mathematical, medical, en- 
gineering, or musical symbols which 
can be snapped into the machine as 
needed. Foreign language characters, 
symbols, and punctuation marks are 
also available to fill the typing needs 
of foreign legations, import-export 
concerns, and college foreign lan- 
guage departments. Company trade- 
marks and other special symbols 
can also be had in interchangeable 
type. Remington Rand, a Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Automatic Writing Machine 

For Correspondence 

TWO PUNCHED paper tapes, run 
through the Flexowriter Duplex auto- 
matic writing machine cable-con- 
nected to a Motorized Tape Reade1 
will produce personalized letters, in- 
voices, orders, and other documents 
automatically at the rate of 100 
words per minute. One tape contains 
the date and body of the document 
the other, the name and address of 
the person to whom it is addressed 
The tape in the reader of the Flexo- 
writer causes the machine to type the 
date, and line space down to the posi- 
tion for the inside address. A code in 
the tape then switches the operation 
to the Motorized Tape Reader which 
causes the Flexowriter to type the 
name, address, and salutation auto- 
matically. At this point, a code 
switches back to the Flexowriter tape 
which types the remainder of the 
letter. Commercial Controls Corp 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Add Punch Machine 
For IDP 


PRODUCING both an adding ma- 
chine tape and a punched tape, this 
new device allows selected data to be 
automatically punched on a five- 
channel code tape, while items are 
being listed on the adding machine 
tape. It is then ready for direct proc- 
essing through a card-punch machine 
or any machine equipped with a tape 
read-out mechanism, such as type- 
writers, bookkeeping, or communica- 
tions machines. This eliminates copy- 
ing and verifying of original data. The 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
San Leandro, Calif. 
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New Remote Controlled 
Dictation Machine 


BECAUSE all operating controls are 
contained in the microphone, it is 
now possible for an executive to con- 
centrate all his attention on dictating, 
when using the Commander, without 
the need to reach for indicators to 
mark instructions, errors, or length 
of letters. Simply by pressing a three- 
position button on the microphone, 
the executive can dictate, reverse to 
review, listen, and even “erase” un- 
wanted words and replace them with 
a new thought. Depressing another 
button on the microphone marks the 
length of the letter. The machine al- 
lows fine adjustment to the pitch of 
the dictator’s voice, and is sensitive 
enough to pick up and record all 
voices at meetings and conferences. 
The Unimatic foot control responds 
to varying pressure, enabling the 
secretary to start, stop, listen, or re- 
verse the machine by remote control. 
Erase-O-Matic recording belts can be 
used for thousands of messages. Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Il. 


Timesaving Copyholder 


THIS magnetized Kopy-Aid “pops” 
into any position and will securely 
hold up to six sheets of paper. The 
magnetized guide “pops” against and 
slides along either side at exact right 
angles. Both holder and guide mag- 
nets will last indefinitely. Rubber 
tipped knobs on base prevent slip- 
ping, sliding, and scratching. Edanbob 
Mfg. Co., 1906 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
39, Tl. 
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Freshly Perked Coffee 
For a Dime 


HOW DO YOU like your 
black, with sugar, with cream, or with 
both? Dial your selection, insert a 
coin, and out comes a brew with an 
aroma that comes only from freshly 
perked coffee. As you sip that coffee 
you'd also enjoy watching the intri- 
‘ate mechanism inside the vending 
machine as it brews the beverage 
Forty percolators, looking like malted 
milk shakers on a pin wheel, are 
swung into position as needed. Each 
percolator makes 16 cups of coffee, 
and if coffee isn’t used within a 
limited time, the unused portion is 
poured into a waste receptacle to in- 
sure good flavor. A regular 110-volt 
electrical outlet and a cold water con- 
nection are the only facilities needed 
for a Perk-O-Fresh installation. In- 
terstate-United Coffee Corp., 1015 W 
Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, II] 
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Inexpensive Photocopier 
> 


A SIMPLIFIED low-cost photocopy 
machine has been designed to en- 
courage decentralized photocopying 
Costing less than a standard type- 
writer, this photocopier can be run 
by anyone after five minutes’ instruc- 
tion. The Signet Copier handles docu- 
ments of 812 by 14 inches or smaller 
It will produce five or more black-on- 
white copies at a cost of about 2's 
cents per copy. Papers are also avail- 
able in card weight, light weight fo: 
airmail use, and in blue and yellow 
for color coding of copies. An adaptor 
is offered as extra equipment for use 
with the Verifax methods of produc- 
ing offset plates for office-type dupli- 
cators. Business Methods Sales Di- 
vision, Eastman Kodak Co., Rocheste1 
4, New York. 


Chores a Picnic With New 
Aerosol Containers 


A SPRAY of this and a whiff of that 
and messy office housekeeping chores 
become a pleasure. Air-Sweep deo- 
dorizes and freshens stale air; Spra- 
clean removes messy ink from type 
on typewriters, tabulating machines, 
adding machines, and addressing 
plates; Du-Clean removes ink stains 
and grime from hands; and Static- 
Ban eliminates troublesome static 
electricity from paper used in high- 
speed office machines. Panama- 
Beaver, Inc 2633 Touhy = Ave., 
Chicago 45, Tl 


Paper Tape Folder 


BUSINESSES using large amounts 
of punched paper tape will find the 
Tape-File electric folder especially 
helpful. The motor driven unit is 
light weight and portable, and may be 
stopped at any desired point without 
injury to tape or motor. Folder will 
handle all channel size tapes at a 
speed of 22 feet per minute—the most 
convenient tape reading speed. En- 
velopes and folders for punched tape 
filing are also available. Dresser Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Providence 5, R. I. 
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OLF..". 
CART-BAG 


The CART-BAG-SEAT 
combination 

plus EVERYTHING 

a golfer needs 


Price 


~ $34.95 


-17 BIG FEATURES combined in one very 
simple, light-weight, yet sturdy unit with 
new ‘‘easy-pull’’ weight distribution. Lit- 
erally ‘‘floats’’ over the fairway—makes 
golf more fun and less work. 

CART-BAG carries club heads down to 
keep weight low. Your clubs are protected 
against nicked heads and scuffed grips 
woods in individual pockets which serve as 
head covers. Irons slide gently into long 
sleeve-like pockets—your new clubs stay 
new. Positively the easiest way to insert, 
locate, or remove clubs. 

Two storage pockets for jackets, balls, tees, 
etc. Folds quickly without complicated 
mechanism to only 10’ wide, 12” at base 
for storage in locker, car, or club storage 
racks. Excellent for prizes or gifts. ‘‘Why 
bother about a caddy,’’ say owners. ‘‘It’s 
fun to pull a CART-BAG.”’ 


Write now for literature describing 17 BIG 

FEATURES too numerous to detail in this ad— 

and free-trial offer. Or, ask your dealer. 
RELAX ON : SIT-N-REST 


)comrortasie . GOLF BAG CO. 
SEAT 2 2404A W. Clybourn 
2 = Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


OFFICE WORK 
AND 
AUTOMATION 


By 
HOWARD 
S. LEVIN, 
Consultant, Ebasco 
Services, Inc. 


READY 
NOW 


Tets in non-technical language how 
technology is revolutionizing office work 
and how the new developments urge a 
challenging reappraisal of the role of 
the business office. Pre-supposes little 
direct association with office machines 
or methods, yet discusses the key tools 
of the “information engineer” in an au- 
thoritative manner. Offers new perspec- 
tives for management planning and points 
out pitfalls in automation, too. Provides 
a complete briefing for all who are con- 
cerned with contemporary and advancing 
office methods. 
1956 $4.50 
205 pages 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE EXAMINATION COPY 
OF THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave. . New York 16, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 774 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





OFFSET DUPLICATING GETS 
THE GREEN LIGHT is a new bro- 
chure explaining the principles and 
uses of the offset process and, mainly, 
the features of the new A. B. Dick 
Model 350 duplicator. For a copy, 
write to A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


x * * 


NOW THAT WOMEN OWN more 
than $50 billion of life insurance, it is 
imperative that they know more 
about it. A little 23-page booklet, 
“Life Insurance Facts for Business 
Women,” is designed to answer the 
questions most frequently asked. 
Brief and to the point, the booklet 
gives the background facts in a man- 
ner that is quick and easy to read. 
Copies are available from Mrs. Marion 
Stevens Eberly, director, Women’s 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


* ” * 


PREPARATION OF SALES PRES- 
ENTATIONS in loose-leaf binders is 
the subject of a loose-leaf “idea book- 
let” being offered by Elbe. It includes 
a binder selector guide showing basic 
types of construction, as well as 
charts dealing with hole punching, 
hole spacing, correct use of the type 
page, and selection of paper grades 
and weights. A question-and-answer 
outline is also enclosed to assist the 
planner in determining the most ef- 
fective material construction and 
specifications. For a free _ booklet, 
write on your company letterhead to 
Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., Dept. 
R-100, Fall River, Mass. 


. € 6 


WORKER WELFARE IN THE 
ERA OF AUTOMATION is discussed 
in a booklet put out by the American 
Management Association. While 
certain types of hazards have been 
eliminated by automation, others yet 
unsuspected may develop—especially 
where maintenance work is involved. 
The booklet discusses new problems 
which will face the industrial physi- 
cian due to automation. Also on the 
increase may be psychosomatic dis- 


orders. New physical, mental, and 
emotional factors may exert stress 
and strain on the worker and show 
up in his mental and physical health 
picture. For the small plant, which 
comprises more than 90 per cent of 
all industrial companies in the United 
States, the booklet suggests groups 
of companies jointly employing a 
physician to render health services on 
a pro rata basis. Copies of the booklet 
are available, free of charge, from 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Mel- 
lon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


* 


IS YOUR SWITCHBOARD A WEL- 
TER OF inside and outside calls? If 
important customer calls often have 
to wait while John Doakes in the 
shipping department calls Mary Blod- 
gett in the billing department, you'll 
want to read a new booklet by PAX, 
“10 Ways To Cut Costs With Inside ° 
Telephones.” Besides clearing the 
wires for more important outside 
contacts, these phones eliminate time- 
consuming walks that usually result 
in unnecessary “visits.” Your em- 
ployees are at their desks, ready for 
instant contact on the PAX system. 
Copies available from J. A. Webber, 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. 


* 


A NEW LINE OF CLUB CHAIRS 
and tables for office reception rooms 
is illustrated in a four-color brochure 
being offered by Art Metal. Chairs 
can be used singly, with or without 
arms, or assembled in groups. End 
tables, corner tables, and magazine 
tables have aluminum tubing legs and 
laminated plastic tops for long wear 
and easy care. For a copy, write to 
Advertising Department, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


* * * 


INVENTORY CONTROL FOR COM- 
PANIES WITH widespread opera- 
tions through the use of the Univac 
File-Computer is the subject of a 
new four-color brochure. The folder 
cites the case of a manufacturer 
whose many different products are 
housed in 13 warehouses in various 
parts of the country. By keeping up- 
to-the-minute stock records on mag- 
netic drums, the Univac is able to 
process all orders automatically. 
Copies are available from Remington 
Rand, Univac Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


* * * 


AS A PART OF ITS PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS PRO- 
GRAM, Weirton Steel Company spon- 
sors a speakers’ bureau which will 
send a speaker out within a 30-mile 
radius of Weirton, W. Va., without 
expense, to women’s organizations; 
school and religious groups; and serv- 
ice, social, civic, and fraternal clubs. 
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These speakers—14 in all—are pre- 
sented in a handsome two-color leaf- 
let, complete with pictures and a 
resume of the speech each is prepared 
to give. A coupon on the last page is 
perforated for easy removal and 
filling in with the choice of speaker 
and necessary meeting data. While 
you may not be located within Weir- 
ton’s scope of activities, this booklet 
may give you some ideas on how you 
can circulate your own management 
group and let the surrounding com- 
munity get to know them better. 
Copies are available from the Publi- 
cations and Publicity Department, 
Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, 
West Virginia. 


* * * 


IF YOU SHIP BY AIR you'll want 
to see a new folder by United Air 
Lines describing its DC-6A cargo- 
liner flights. Built by Douglas, these 
planes have a 30,000-pound cargo 
capacity with 300-mile-an-hour speed. 
First schedules will serve New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco; with 
flights to Newark, Cleveland, and Los 
Angeles soon thereafter. Most flights 
from 80 cities on the regular system 
will connect with this new service. 
For a copy, write to United Air Lines, 
United Air Lines Building, Chicago 38, 
Illinois. 


* * * 


SHIPMENT ADDRESSING STEN- 
CILS that can be cut on typewriter, 
automatic tabulating equipment, or 
other office machines as a part of the 
regular order-invoice writing proce- 
dure are described in two new bulle- 
tins being offered by Weber. One 
deals with the Weber Tab-On stencil 
which is cut as a by-product of the 
forms writing; and the other describes 
the Continu-matic stencil, mounted 
in continuous form on a marginal 
punched carrier sheet, for cutting 
independently of forms. Write to 
Weber Marking Systems, Division of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc., 
Mount Prospect, Ii. 


x * * 


YOU MIGHT HAVE A _ SLIGHT 
WAIT for copies of a new four-color 
folder being offered by Dictaphone, 
but the machine it describes is some- 
thing you’ll want to know more about. 
Called “For Voice Recording Wher- 
ever You Go,” it tells about the new 
Dictet, a tiny portable dictating ma- 
chine small enough to be put in your 
pocket with the mike attached to 
your lapel. The device is sensitive 
enough to pick up voices within a 12- 
foot area, and is easily operated right 
in its carrying case, since all controls 
are mounted on the top. The machines 
are priced slightly lower than stand- 
ard models and should be available 
in the near future. For more infor- 
mation and literature, write to Dicta- 
phone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Executive offices are QUIET... 
which permits you to think clearly without undue fatigue. This quiet atmosphere is 
beneficial to office workers, too, especially operators using noisy machines. 


SOF'TONE Acoustinets are ‘‘offices within offices’’ and provide this quiet atmosphere 
for everyone. 


© 1956 _—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements 
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@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside. 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“*New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Mele Lexinglom 


Near the United Nations 












































READY NOW! 


IDEAS... 
to save you time and dollars 


SUGGESTIONS... 
for sound employee relations 


EXPERIENCES... 
of outstanding personnel plans 








IN THE NEW 


$12.50 


plus postage 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool 


Here is a really complete guidebook 
for management and personnel execu- 
tives. It presents factual information 
about the tested methods, experiences, 
and practices of companies which have 
established sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The 
numerous exhibits are designed for 
speedy adaptation and you'll find all 
information thoroughly indexed. 


If you would like to put Employee Re- 
lations to the test, Dartnell will be 
pleased to send you a copy for a 10- 
day free trial. Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


e 69 sections, fully indexed 

e over 200 charts and exhibits 
e size 5 by 8 inches 

e 1,390 pages, leatherette bound 


10-DAY APPROVAL OFFER 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicago 40, Ill. 

Please send a copy of Employee Re- 


lations Handbook subject to our ap- 
proval. Bill at $12.50, plus postage. 














Name 
Firm 
Street 


City 











PRE-SEVERANCE BENEFITS IN 
DEFERRED PROFIT SHARING. By 
J. J. Jehring. This is a research study 
presenting factual data on how de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans are being 
expanded by some companies in order 
to provide additional security de- 
mands of employees such as: Cata- 
strophic sickness, deaths in family, 
financial emergencies, home _ pur- 
chases, added unemployment benefits. 

Findings are based on information 
received from 265 companies practic- 
ing deferred-type profit sharing for 
all employees. A detailed analysis is 
presented of matters pertaining to 
provisions for employees to either 
borrow or withdraw money from the 
trust while still retaining their em- 
ployment relationship with the firm. 

Companies considering broadening 
or improving their plans will be 
interested in seeing this book, as well 
as those considering establishment of 
plans. Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, 1718 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 89 pages. $3.00. 

The foundation has also published 
a paperbound booklet, ‘Profit Sharing 
for Small Business,” by the same 
author. This 53-page book sells for 
$1.00. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN BRASS 
FABRICATING. THE SMITH & 
GRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF WATERBURY. By Theodore F. 
Marburg. This sound business history 
is unique in that it is the story of a 
business that ultimately failed and 
was liquidated. Aside from the fact 
that it is well written, excellently 
documented, and indexed, it has a 
peculiar fascination which manage- 
ment will find intriguing: It is the 
story of a family business, which, for 
almost three-quarters of a century, 
produced profitably in a highly com- 
petitive field, but failed to grow. 
Behind the story of its founding, pro- 
duction, and development, Professor 
Marburg has traced the factors which 
led inevitably to its decline. There 
is a moral to this fine study as well 
as a detailed analysis of the factors 
behind the administrative decisions 
and policies that governed Smith & 
Griggs. Here, again, is the proof that 
business cannot stand still; it must 
progress or it retrogresses, and, as 
Professor Marburg shows, there are 
ways of judging the direction being 
followed. New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
1956. 116 pages. $5.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUS- 
TRIAL CONFLICT. By Ross Stagner, 
Professor, Department of Psychology 


‘% 


(NEW BOOKS woett Fading 


and Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. This 
book offers an analysis of why 
workers join unions, why executives 
follow certain policies in labor re- 
lations, leadership in unions and 
management, tactics, strike phe- 
nomena, and labor-management co- 
operation—in terms of the behavior 
of the individual. 

While it offers no cut-and-dried 
solutions to labor relations, Mr. Stag- 
ner’s book provides some interesting 
views and ways of looking at the 
issues. The last chapter, on ways to 
achieve industrial peace, is effective 
teferring to basic psychological laws 
of human behavior, Mr. Stagner con- 
cludes, “We cannot change psycho- 
logical laws, but we can learn to live 
with them... From industrial conflict 
to industrial co-operation is the step 
now before us.” 

The work offers a well-developed 
bibliography, index of authors, and 
subjects. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
550 pages. $8.00. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROC- 
ESSING FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. By Richard G. Canning, 
partner in the consulting firm of 
Canning, Sisson and Associates. A 
new book telling how to select and 
use modern electronic clerical sys- 
tems, clearly explained in the lan- 
guage of management. 

Answers many of the questions in 
management’s mind about the new 
field of electronic processing. Gives 
adequate definition of the term and 
its ramifications so the average busi- 
ness executive can understand the 
specifics that follow. Cites patterns 
of data processing, the uses of mag- 
netic tape electronic data, and its 
application. One chapter is devoted 
entirely to answering questions on 
how an electronic machine operates 
in the processing of data. Another 
gives ways to program typical cleri- 
cal operations, emphasizing the par- 
ticular requirements of each company 
as a criterion for programing. Also 
tells ways in which a company can 
investigate its requirements. Other 
chapters include a discussion on the 
role of operations research, equip- 
ment characteristics, and manage- 
ment’s program for obtaining a re- 
liable system. 

An interesting appendix by Robert 
Tannenbaum of The University of 
California is entitled “Overcoming 
Barriers to the Acceptance of New 
Ideas and Methods.” John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 332 pages. $7.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


JOHN L. MARLEY, principal of the man- 
agement consulting firm of John L. 
Marley & Company of Chicago, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
accounting and business administra- 
tion. His early exposure to business 
problems was in the capacity of a 
sales representative for the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion in a number of midwest cities. 
During the recent war, Mr. Marley 
served in the U. S. Navy as a Lieuten- 
ant assigned to the Management 
Planning Staff of the Bureau of 
Supplies & Accounts in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

At present, Mr. Marley is a vice- 
president of the Chicago Chapter of 
N.A.C.A., past president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the National Machine 
Accountants’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of the lecture staff of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He is also 
a member of the National Society for 
Business Budgeting, Industrial Man- 
agement Society, and the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. He 
is the author of several papers in 
the “N.A.C.A. Bulletin” and other 


publications. 
. * * 


T. J. SIELAFF, author of the article on 
product development at United Air 
Lines, is a newcomer to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, although not to the writing 
profession. He is well grounded in 


facts, also, being an assistant profes- 
sor in the Division of Business at San 
Jose State College in California 


* * « 


MARILYN FRENCH, contributing editor 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS, is scheduled 
to give a speech, in May, at the Secre- 
taries Convention in South Bend, 
sponsored by the River’s Bend Chap- 
ter of the National Secretaries As- 
sociation on “The Truth About 
Secretaries.” 
* * * 

HELEN WATERMAN, our west coast rep- 
resentative, relates a new employee 
relations twist in this issue—that of 
the company-sponsored country club, 
paid for by employee dues. Califor- 
nia’s beautiful year-round weather 
perhaps puts the emphasis on out- 
door sports, but this could doubtless 
be applied to colder climates as well 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Mail Rack 


WHEREVER MAIL IS HELD OR SORTED USE THIS 
MAIL RACK 


Here is the ideal A to Z rack 
for Motels, Hotels, Airports, 
Clubs, Union Headquarters, 
Bus and Taxi Companies. Steel 
Rack has 20 Dividers spaced 1 
inch apart. Label holder at top 


No. 210 A Size Onl $20 for alphabet or department 
* = 8° x 20° y 


* titles. 


CURRIER Mfg. Co. Sxivr‘Pauc s minnesora 











Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
riginal personal employment 
service ( ablished 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position § pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
INC 0 Brisbane Blidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE 

you 

AN 
OSTRICH 





. » » when it comes to cancer? 
Do you bury your head in the sand and 
hope it won't attack you or someone close 
to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to 
protect yourself and a check to help others. 
Give to your Unit of the American Cancer 
Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





OQ matter who is nominated, or who is 
elected President, we can now be sure of 
one thing: More inflation. Handouts to the 
farmers, veterans, small businessmen, and 
other minority groups (to say nothing of for- 
eign aid) are bound to refuel the consumer 
spending spree in which Mr. and Mrs. America 
are so happily engaged. Yes—the much-ad- 
vertised “adjustment” has been moved ahead. 
In Florida, history is repeating itself. In 
Brevard County, where the Government is 
building those much-publicized spaceships, a 
land boom rivaling that of the fabulous 1920’s 
is in full swing. Lots that are miles from no- 
where are being sold and resold before the titles 
can even be cleared. Along the projected 
Florida Turnpike, running from Fort Pierce 
to Jacksonville (the “Bobtail” Turnpike from 
Miami to Fort Pierce is already under way, 
scheduled to open in January 1957), land 
values are also zooming. Orange groves in cen- 
tral Florida that could be bought for $500 an 
acre five years ago now bring $1,500 an acre. 
When the Florida land boom blew up in 1926, 
it heralded the depression of the 1930’s. It 
could happen again. 


* * * 


One of the encouraging “signs of the times”’ 
is the large sums business is spending on re- 
search. “To us,” Porter M. Jarvis, the new 
president of Swift & Company, said to share- 
holders, “research embraces every phase of 
company activity. Our philosophy may be 
summed up this way: Everything we do today 
can be done better.’ And to underscore the 
point, Swift announces that it will extend 
from the research stage packaged, fresh-frozen 
meats and distribute them nationally—one of 
the most revolutionary developments in food 
merchandising. With competition becoming 
keener, it is good management to appropriate 
a percentage of sales for over-all research— 
not just experimental work in the laboratory— 
but production methods, packaging, distribu- 
tion, personnel administration, and especially 
sales methods. Sales may well prove to be the 
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great stumbling block of 1957. Everything 
you are doing to get sales in 1956 can be done 
better in 1957. 


* * * 


Speaking of sales, did you notice that Dodge 
has named a 35-year-old advertising man as 
its new general sales manager! He was picked 
because of his flair for sales promotion and, no 
doubt, to meet the need of new blood in that 
automobile manufacturer’s sales department. 
While some strive to buck up lagging sales by 
adding salesmen, more and more companies 
are depending upon ways to help salesmen al- 
ready on the Job to make two sales grow where 
only one grew before. Not only are they de- 
veloping more effective packaged sales plans, 
but they are also leaning heavily on sales train- 
ing. The accent is on youth, young men who 
have the drive and zip today’s selling demands, 
men who are not old enough to know the rea- 
sons why new ideas won’t work. 


* * * 


There is a lot of talk about big business be- 
coming bigger and small business becoming 
smaller. Question: ““When does a business be- 
come ‘too big’?’ Peter Drucker has an answer. 
Speaking before the Economic Club of De- 
troit, he said, “A business has become too big 
when the vice-presidents have to wear name 
badges at their own staff meetings.” In a 
more serious vein, Professor Drucker said that 
bigness is a matter of diversity rather than size. 
When a business diversifies to a point where 
it is no longer possible for top management to 
set policies and make key decisions for the 
whole business, the business has become un- 
manageable and, therefore, too big. As for the 
tears our politicians shed at election time for 
the “plight” of the small business, most busi- 
nessmen—small or large—who know their 
business and use horse sense in running it, are 
doing all right. The trouble with too many 
small businessmen is that they don’t know and 
won’t learn. They try to run the business by 
wishful thinking.—J. C. Aspley 
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““Waltonad Accounting Machines save us $32,290 
a year...return 74% annually on our investment!”’ 


—JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO.., Racine Wisconsin 


“National Accounting Machines save us 
$32,290 a year — repaying 74% annually 
on our investment. 

“Our business is seasonal and highly 
competitive —a combination requiring 
the most versatile accounting equipment 
available. Our flexible and efficient Na- 
tionals have met this demand. They enable 
our operators to keep ahead of schedule. 
Peak work periods are eliminated. Current 
accounting details are always available. 


“Our use of National Accounting Ma- 
chines to control Sales Analysis, Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable and Payroll 
for Jacobsen Manufacturing Company and 
its subsidiaries has contributed much to 
the success of our operations.” 


$epx_ 


President 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Darron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Y our near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 
(See yellow pages of your phone 
book, or write to us at Dayton 
9, Ohio.) 


STRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
OUR EXPANDING ECONOMY -:- 
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Irrevocable factors point to a population of 195 mil- 
lion Americans by 1966. And even conservative fore- 
casts indicate that they will need at least 40% more 
goods and services than the country produced in 
1955. Chances are, they will want at least that much 
more of the products or services of your business. 


Will your company be able to fill that demand? 
How do you plan to meet this formidable challenge? 

These are decisions you face now. And your answers, 
more than ever before, must rest on facts. 

To speed the flow of information vital to good 
management, IBM has pioneered the world’s most 
complete line of data processing machines. During 
1955 alone, IBM announced an important data proc- 
essing innovation or improvement every two weeks! 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


| fl WILL YOUR 
| BUSINESS 
GROW WITH 
AMERICA? 




















Now ranging from versatile punched card equipment 
to the most advanced electronic data processing ma- 
chines, IBM systems are providing management with 
more efficient operations, better controls, and more 
timely reports. And every working day, another IBM 
electronic system is delivered. 
To help you with today’s management problems 
. to guide you in planning for the future . . . to 
pave the way for growth in step with our expanding 
economy .. . there never was a better time than now 
to check the opportunities IBM offers you. 


- — . International 
DATA Business Machines 
PROCESSING Corporation, 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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